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What Is a College? 


By BURNS B. YOUNG 


sets the stage with an imaginary weather report sent to 

Julius Caesar by the “Master of the College cf Augurs.” 
Although the plot of the novel greatly exaggerates the facts, an 
organization by that name existed in Rome. Its present-day 
counterpart can still be found, but no one thinks of it as a college. 
At the mention of the word, most people visualize a different 
kind of organization. Historical influences have altered the 
original meaning of ‘‘college,” and today it almost always desig- 
hates an institution of higher learning. The intent of this paper 
is to trace the history of the word, to show the variations of 
general meaning in different historical periods, and to indicate 
some of the major events which contributed to the alteration of 
this general meaning. 

The original Latin word for college was collegium—plural 
form, collegia. In that language it referred to a collection of 
persons united by the same office, interest, or occupation and 
living by some common rule. A modifier in the genitive plural 
usually accompanied the substantive to indicate the membership 
of the organization. Thus, the Romans called the college men- 
tioned by Wilder, Collegium Augurum, and its members pre- 
dicted weather and prophesied future events. 


385 


a HIS LATEST NOVEL, The Ides of March, Thornton Wilder 
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THE ROMAN COLLEGE 


The initial appearance of an institution which bore the name 
collegium probably occurred in early Roman history about 700 
B.c. According to legend, Numa Pompilius, the second king 
of Rome (715-672 B.c.) divided the workmen into nine guilds, 
or collegia fabrum. Each collegium had a peculiar sacrum, or 
ritual, of its own, definite officers, a common treasury, an annual 
fete-day, and a regular constitution drawn up in accordance with 
the lex collegii. This kind of organization enabled the authori- 
ties better to regulate the activities of the artisans, and it became 
the pattern for all such associations, or assemblies, established 
by the Romans. In all cases the common interest and occupation 
of the individuals formed the basis of these corporate bodies. 

The number and kind of collegia gradually increased, and by 
the first century B.c. examples could be found in almost any 
occupation or profession. The number of colleges founded by 
the Romans has never been determined or even approximated, 
but that they must have been numerous is apparent from the 
great range of interest they covered. The following list shows 
how completely this pattern of organization diffused through- 
out all classes of peoples. 


Collegia Praetorum: associations of praetors or judges 

Collegia Tribunorum Plebis: associations of magistrates 

Collegium Pontificium: an association of high priests 

Collegia Sacerdotum: associations of priests or priestesses 

Collegium Flavialium: an association of priests for the Flavium family, 
instituted by Domitian Flavial 

Collegia Mercatorum: associations of traders or merchants 

Collegium Mercurialium: a specific corporation of traders 

Collegium Aerarium Fabrum: an association of treasury workers 

Collegia Poetarum: associations of poets 

Collegium Ambubaiarum: an association of Syrian girls who supported 
themselves by their music and immorality 


This list demonstrates the popularity of the collegium among 
the Romans. The formation of such associations was practically 
uncontrolled under the Republic, and after a time they began 
to develop political tendencies. Toward the end of the Republic 
many of them had degenerated into pressure groups such as 
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abound today. As a consequence of this activity the authori- 
ties deemed them harmful and abolished them by a senatus 
consultum in 68 B.c. Ten years later Clodius restored them to 
favor and added new ones, but Caesar, upon becoming emperor, 
returned to the policy of suppression. This trend continued 
through the reigns of Augustus, Claudius, and Nero, and came 
to a climax in the reign of Trajan. By that time the feeling 
against such associations had become so strong, Trajan vetoed 
Pliny the Younger’s plan to establish a college of firemen in 
Nicomedia with the following message: 


You are of the opinion it would be proper to constitute a college of fire- 
men in Nicomedia, agreeably to what has been practiced in several other 
places. But it is to be remembered that this sort of societies [sic] have 
greatly disturbed the peace of your province in general and of those cities 
in particular. Whatever title we give them, and whatever object in giving 
it, men who are banded together for a common end will all the same become 
political associations before long.* 


Although the organization of the collegium resembled that 
of a corporation, it was not a corporation in the strict legal 
sense during the Republic and the early days of the Empire. 
It had no charter, nor did the state require a license for its for- 
mation. This requirement dates from about the time of Alex- 
ander Severus (208-35) and became effective during the period 
when the popularity of the associations called collegia was wan- 
ing. This license, or charter, permitted the group to hold title 
to property and to sue in the courts. It also controlled the ar- 
bitrary actions of the leaders of the groups. At this time, how- 
ever, the titles of universitates and corpus were preferred, since 
the word college had an unsavory tone because of its previous 
connection with the despised political groups. Hence, the prac- 
tice of using the title of collegium for licensed corporate bodies 
was rare. The early Christians, it is true, formed into groups 
called colleges, but they had no legal sanction and they too soon 
dropped the name. The associations of workmen and other 
occupational groups faded into the background with the rise of 


*E. G. Hardy, C. Plinii Caecilii Secundi Epistulae, trans. by William Melmoth 
(London: Macmillan Co., 1889), p. 131, Ep. X-34. 
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Christianity, and the few colleges mentioned in the later Roman 
inscriptions were merely religious brotherhoods, burial clubs, 
or benefit clubs. 

In the transitional period from Roman to Christian domina- 
tion, a connection between associations of men called colleges 
and educational institutions appears for the first time. On this 
score Leach writes: 

By a strange chance the guild halls of the colleges came to be called 
schools (scholae). A name no doubt derived from the educational guilds, 
such as Plato’s Academy. . . . Professor Baldwin Brown, in his From 
Schola to Cathedral (1884), suggested that the earliest type of Christian 
Church with the nave and apse was derived from the Scholae of the collegia, 
and Rossi’s researches in the Roman catacombs confirmed and demonstrated 
the truth of the suggestion. Probably the Medieval practice of dubbing 
the Jewish Synagogues Schola is derived from a similar analogy, if not 
from actual practice.” 

Thus, the organization of the early Christian church, even 
so far as to th: design of the buildings, seems to have been a 
direct outgrowth of the Roman collegium. Although the church 
adopted the structure as a model, it did not take over the name. 
With the decline of the Roman Empire and the Roman law, the 
institution remained, but the word college dropped out. 

The tendency toward group association reached a low ebb 
during the Dark Ages. Trade and commerce had come to a 
standstill, and all of the manufacturing and craft associations 
appear to have completely died out in the western European 
countries. Furthermore, the ascetic emphasis of the church 
did not foster collective organization other than that of the 
monastic orders. Since the church did not use the title college 
for its organizations, and since such organizations as existed 
outside the church did not in any way resemble the Roman col- 
legium, the word does not appear in the writings of this period. 


Tue MeEpDIEVAL COLLEGE 
The revival of the Roman law, that is, civil law, in distinc- 
tion from canon law, brought with it the idea of corporate asso- 


*Paul Monroe (ed.), Cyclopedia of Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 
2021), 3%, S89: 
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ciation and consequently the word college. For example, the 
first type of association mentioned in this revival was called a 
gild.. The Carolingian capitularies of 779 and 789 both used 
the word. The fear of the power of such groups, expressed 
by Trajan seven hundred years before, still existed, however, 
and in 884 another capitulary prohibited villeins from forming 
associations ‘‘vulgarly called gilds.” 

In the ecclesiastical structure of this period, the bishop and 
his clerks formed an organization in the manner of the long- 
forgotten Roman collegium. Although the canon law acknowl- 
edged their corporate existence, it referred to them as chap- 
ters (capitulum) of canons. The early “collegiate” church also 
used the term “chapter” for its corporate title, and grants of 
money for its support were made simply to the church and the 
canons serving it. 

The word college reappeared in 1215 in the constitution of 
the Fifth Lateran Council, which ordered “Three of the college 
[de collegia| to take the votes.” As used here, however, the 
word implied a group of delegates, rather than individuals who 
resided under a common rule. This new meaning of the word 
continued, but never became general. It can be found today in 
isolated cases such as electoral college, college of cardinals, and 
college of justice. The Germans at one time called their senate 
a college. Since this connotation did not become generally ac- 
cepted, the importance of the passage in the constitution of the 
Fifth Lateran Council lies in the date of the document and in 
the mention of the word college, rather than in the institution it 
described. 

It would be well at this point to digress in order to indicate 
a characteristic of the medieval college which distinguished it 
from the Roman collegium. In addition to being a corporate 
association of men with common interests, the medieval college 
also acted as administrator of property derived from gifts and 
endowments. The income from this property provided the ben- 
efices, exhibitions, or stipends of the members of the college. 
This feature enabled it to attract men from the remunerative 
careers and professions to the profession of knowledge. Thus, 
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it became the foundation for the educational structure of the 
Middle Ages. 

Since the evolution of the institutions which bore the name 
college varied in all parts of the medieval world, it can be han- 
died most adequately in accordance with national groups. In 
this respect the medieval colleges fall into three distinct classes: 
the French college, the German college, and the English college. 
This classification does not deny that colleges developed in other 
countries or that a great similarity existed among these three 
groups. The evolution of the colleges in each of these classes 
makes the separation necessary. 

THE FRENCH COLLEGE 

During the latter part of the twelfth and the beginning of 
the thirteenth centuries, a new form of association developed at 
the University of Paris. In the loose political organization of 
the age the students, who gathered in large numbers at the uni- 
versities, not only had legal difficulties with the local residents 
and the university, but also had considerable difficulty in main- 
taining themselves. Previously they had been able to provide 
for their sustenance by begging from the townspeople, but it 
became impossible for the inhabitants to support several thou- 
sand students with good-will offerings alone. As a result of this 
overcrowding, riots between the town and gown became com- 
mon. In order to provide legal means for avenging injuries 
inflicted by the local residents and the students, the latter or- 
ganized themselves into groups called “nations”; but this had 
little or no effect toward remedying the financial situation of the 
individual student. Hence, an additional organization — the 
college—developed. 

An Englishman named Jocius, or Joyce, established the first 
of these new organizations, which later became known as col- 
leges, at the University of Paris about 1180. On his return 
from the Crusades he noticed the plight of the students at the 
university. In order to give them assistance, he purchased a 
room in the Hospital® of the Blessed Mary and arranged with the 


* At this time the word “hospital” referred to public or private dwelling houses 
for temporary visitors to the area or for aged or indigent persons. 
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authorities to provide beds for eighteen students. The Hos- 
pital also agreed to pay each student eighteen nummi a month 
out of the alms collected in the hospital chest. This group, 
known first as the Scholars Dix-huit, later became the College 
of Eighteen. As this type of altruism increased, donors pur- 
chased houses and halls and incorporated them in the name of 
the students who resided there. Count Robert of Clermont 
established the House of Poor Scholars of St. Thomas in 1186, 
and in 1257 Robert of Sorbonne founded the House of Scholars 
which bears his name. Rashdall lists seventy such foundations 
at the University of Paris prior to 1500. Many of these foun- 
dations had died out or had been absorbed by the more affluent 
groups, but historians refer to these institutions as the colleges 
of the University of Paris. 

The University managed to acquire complete control over 
these colleges and through the power of visitation set the regu- 
lations for their internal government. Very early, however, 
it began to depend on the masters of the colleges to provide the 
instruction in particular faculties. By the end of the fifteenth 
century the larger colleges had become teaching agencies or- 
ganized as large schools within the university system. For in- 
stance, Sorbonne and Navarre gave all lectures and instruction 
in theology at Paris. The smaller colleges dwindled into board- 
inghouses dependent on the colleges de pleine exercise, as they 
called those which provided a full educational course. 

The Sorbonne continued to expand its functions, and by the 
time of Louis XI it had become by far the most important col- 
lege at the University of Paris—so important that doctors of 
theology were styled “doctors of the Sorbonne.” The world- 
wide influence of the University of Paris began to wane during 
the reign of this monarch because of his deliberate policy aimed 
toward the destruction of its ecumenical character; but the Sor- 


bonne, within the limits of France, retained as much importance 
as before. 


“Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, new ed., 


Powicke and Emden (eds.), (3 vols.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1936), 
I, 536 ff. 
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1792 when the Revolution closed it and all the provinci 
versities of France. In the plan for the reorganization o 
French educational system in 1808, Napoleon I used the word, 


college to designate the municipal secondary school. This use * 


of the word has persisted in France to the present, with one im- 
portant exception. 

That exception is the Collége de France, the pandemic institu- 
tion of higher learning in modern France. Francis I became 
irked because the University of Paris refused to admit the newer 
disciplines to its faculties; and about 1530, at the suggestion of 
Budé, he founded a new institution of higher learning with twelve 
professors, including one each in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and 
gave it the name of Collége de France. Aside from this, the 
word college means a high school in France and has lost all con- 
notation of residence or corporate association. 


THE GERMAN COLLEGE 


The medieval college mainly owed its stability in France to its 
coalition with the university, in England to its wealth. In the 
German university, however, the college had neither of these 
characteristics, and so it died out. The word college in its rare 
usage by the Germans today has come to mean a course rather 
than an institution or an association. 

The first German universities differed little from the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The teaching establishment separated itself into 
the usual four faculties. The teachers and the students, at least 
those belonging to the faculty of arts, lived together in the uni- 
versity buildings, called collegia. When the attendance increased 
to the extent that the university buildings would no longer suffice, 
individual magistri were allowed to maintain private boarding 
houses. These were called bursae. Eventually the students and 
teachers of the faculty of arts came to reside exclusively in the 
bursae, and the magistri of the three higher faculties—law, theol- 
ogy, and medicine—remained in the university buildings and 
retained the name college for their residence. According to 
Paulsen, this arrangement presupposed on the one hand the 
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celibacy of the magistri and on the other the extreme youth of 
the students.° 

These two organizations did not last long, however, since 
they became embroiled in the crisis created by the Protestant 
revolt. In accordance with the underlying philosophy of the 
members, the colleges and the bursae assumed diametrically op- 
posite positions on the fundamental questions of the age. The 
colleges harbored the rising literature and rendered themselves 


instruments of its progress. On this score Sir William Hamilton 
wrote-in 1831: 


: . the colleges seemed 3 anew to vindicate their utility and remained 
The bursae, on the contrary fell at once into contempt with the snhinatet 
learning which they defended; and before they were disposed to transfer 
their allegiance to the dominant literature, other instruments had been 
organized and circumstances had superseded their necessity. The philo- 
sophical faculty to which they belonged, had lost, by its opposition to the 
admission of humane letters into its course, the consideration it formerly 
obtained ; and in the Protestant universities a degree in arts was no longer 
required as a necessary passport to the other faculties.® 


The Gymnasium established about this time sent the youth to 
the universities at a maturer age, and the discipline of the bursae 
was found less useful to the university and the student less dis- 
posed to submit to their restraint. Hence, the bursae, having 
little reason for existence, were in general abandoned. 

The colleges—the residences of the celibate members of the 
three higher faculties—which had gained strength during the 
Protestant revolt, began to wane when the discontinuance of 
celibacy for the masters made communal living less essential. 
As the professors set up their own residences, the last vestige of 
collegial life disappeared in Germany; and with the declension 
of the mode of life it represented, the word college vanished, as 
it had fourteen centuries before in Rome. 


*Friedrich Paulsen, The German Universities, trans. by Edward Delevan Perry 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1895), p. 26. 


* Hamilton, “Discussions on University Degrees,” Edinburgh Review, CVI (June 
1831), 405. 
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THE ENGLISH COLLEGE 


Four distinct groups of institutions used the name college in 
England, and the underlying purpose of each of these groups 
varied so greatly that they must be treated severally. To some 
extent all four groups left their impression on English education, 
although only one of them still exists. The groups were the 
monastic colleges, the collegiate churches, the guild colleges, and 
the university colleges. 

The monastic colleges.—lIn order to replenish their ranks and 
to provide canonists competent to represent them in the ecclesias- 
tical courts and transact legal business, the older monastic orders 
—-such as the Clunians and Cistercians—established small units 
in the neighborhood of the universities. These halls, or colleges, 
came into existence about the middle of the twelfth century. 
They did not, however, become important centers of education. 
Their principle contribution lay in demonstrating and passing on 
an example of internal control which the later university colleges 
adopted. The presence of the colleges of the religious orders 
greatly stimulated the foundation of the secular colleges. Thus, 
Rashdall writes: ‘“The secular college would never perhaps have 
developed into the important institution it actually became but 
for the example set by the [monastic] orders." The monastic 
colleges continued to spring up around the English universities, 
particularly after the foundation of the mendicant orders; but 
they confined their efforts principally to the training of their own 
members. With the dissolution of the greater monasteries in 
1536, these colleges also ceased to exist. 

The collegiate church_—lIn the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the regular canons of the older monastic orders had 
fallen into disfavor with the general public, a revulsion in favor 
of the secular clerks took place; and a new era of colleges began. 
These secular clerks—ordinary clergymen who did not belong to 
one of the orders—formed the institution known as the collegiate 
church. This new-type church took its descriptive title from the 
mode of living practiced by the priests who performed its serv- 
ices. They resided in a community and called their residence 


*Rashdall, of. cit., I, 509. 
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the ‘‘college of priests.”” This body of priests differed from the 
canons attached to the cathedral churches in that they had no 
voice in the government of the diocese, and their church was lo- 
cated outside the bishop’s see. As previously noted, the original 
corporate title of these churches was chapter. This term came 
from the practice of reading chapters of the rules or scripture 
to monks or canons assembled in a group. Eventually the meet- 
ing place of these assemblies became known as the chapter house, 
and the group as a chapter. 

In order to gain greater status for a newly established colle- 
giate church, the seat of the college of priests was usually located 
in the original parish from which a well-known prelate had come. 
The college bought or established small churches in the neigh- 
boring area with the endowments and gifts of wealthy patrons. 
The members of the college conducted the services in these new 
churches, but their residence remained at the seat of the college. 

As a college grew in wealth and influence, it gained control 
of churches too far away for convenient travel. In that case 
it assigned one of its members to live in the parish church and 
paid him a prebend. The college collected the revenues of this 
distant church and used them for the benefit of the entire group 
of churches. 

The word college probably first appeared in England in con- 
nection with collegiate churches. On March 26, 1267, the 
foundation deed of the Collegiate Church of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, at Glasner, now a part of Cornwall, designated its or- 
ganization as Collegiatam Ecclesiam. By 1300 people quite 
generally applied this title to new foundations and even to those 
previously established which had not been so designated. In 
that year Southwere Minster, the Archbishop of York’s Not- 
tinghamshire quasi-cathedral, which had existed since the year 
800, became the Collegiate Church of Southwere. 

These organizations continued to increase in number and 
importance to the middle of the sixteenth century. At that time 
the Chantries Acts, which will be later discussed, brought about 
the confiscation of the majority of them and discouraged further 
foundations of this type. Those that did survive this suppres- 
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sion finally lost their secular function of education when the 
public-supported education movement of the nineteenth century 
gained favor. At that time they dropped the form of the col- 
lege, although in rare cases they still retain the name. 

The guild colleges.—This type of college was endowed primar- 
ily to provide prayer for the soul of an individual or his family. 
The founder also charged the priest with the additional duty of 
teaching his children or relatives, and this type of institution 
became the agency that provided the elementary education in 
medieval England. 

The nomenclature of this type of corporate association had 
little uniformity. The founders designated them by a great 
variety of names; but because they had certain identical char- 
acteristics, and lacked the distinguishing features of the other 
types of colleges, this multinamed group is treated as a separate 
type. Consistency in name, as well as in function, makes it easy 
to identify the collegiate churches, the university colleges, and 
the monastic colleges; but when one attempts to distinguish 
between the organizations or societies called guild colleges, chan- 
tries, free-chapels, hospitals, fraternities, brotherhoods, stipen- 
dary priests, and sometimes even guilds, the task becomes 
insurmountable. Quite often the same organization used sev- 
eral of the above names at different times. Leach refers to the 
“Bablake guild, sometimes called a college, and now called 
Bablake Hospital at Coventry.’* During this change of name, 
the structure and purpose of the endowment remained substan- 
tially the same. Leach further states that the “term chantry is 
usually confined to an endowment of one or two priests only 
... if there were more than two priests on the same foundation, 
it was often called a college.’”* This also varied, however, since 
a foundation with four priests at Wysbeche took the name of 
Trinity Guild, and St. Lawrence Guild at Ayssheburton had 


only one priest. 


*A. F. Leach, English Schools at the Reformation (Westminster, England: 


Archibald Constable & Co., 1896), 46. 


*Ibid., p. 48. 
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The Chantries Acts of 1545 and 1548 list the whole group of 
organizations in such a manner that they appear to be different 
names for the same type of associations. The order of the 
listing gives no clue which might indicate a definite difference 
in kind or degree. This, however, seems clear: they were 
separate and distinct organizations from the numerous craft or 
‘merchant guilds of this period. A further passage in the above 
acts specifically renders the latter type of organization immune 
from confiscation and sets it apart from that group called in 
this paper guild colleges. 

The purpose as stated in the original foundation statutes, 
however, differentiates this multinamed type of organization 
from the other types of English colleges. Prayer for the soul 
of the endowing individual and his family constituted the mo- 
tive for the foundation. Since the endowment provided complete 
support for the priest or priests, and since this duty of prayer 
could not occupy all of the time, it included the further duty of 
conducting a grammar school for the founder’s descendants and 
poor children. 

The wholesale destruction of these foundations by the enforce- 
ment of the confiscatory measures of the Chantries Acts resulted 
in the abandonment of this type of institution. Government- 
subsidized free schools supplanted this type of college, although 
niggardly grants kept the new elementary educational institution 
at a low ebb until the coming of public-supported education in 
the late nineteenth century. 

The university colleges —These differed from the other types 
of medieval colleges in that the founders emphasized the pur- 
pose as ad studendum et orandum instead of ad orandum et 
studendum, that is, for study and prayer rather than for prayer 
and study. Education, therefore, served as the motivating fac- 
tor in the foundation of the university college. 

This organization developed on the pattern of the colleges 
of the University of Paris. Five years after the establishment 
of the House of Scholars of Robert of Sorbonne at Paris, the 
House of the Valley Scholars of the Blessed Nicholas came into 
existence at Salisbury, in England. This foundation did not 
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flourish or attract many scholars, however, since it soon came 
under the control of the Bishop of Salisbury, who relegated it 
to the status of an elementary school and attached it to the 
cathedral located there. 

In 1267 Walter Merton established the House of Scholars of 
Merton, at Maldon, in Surrey. Because of the uncertainty 
created by the schism in progress at Oxford, the original statutes 
of this house of scholars gave it power “to move wherever a 
university may flourish.” In 1274 this association moved to 
Oxford and became the first of the organizations now known as 
the colleges of Oxford University. 

Prior to the foundation of Merton, John de Balliol, after 
being publicly scourged by the Bishop of Durham, supported a 
group of scholars at Oxford; but to his widow goes the credit 
for placing the “House of Balliol” on a permanent footing in 
1282, thirteen years after his death. As in Paris, these organ- 
izations did not take the name college from the beginning. They 
were termed halls, houses, or hospitals of scholars. Friar John 
Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, first applied the word 
college to these English institutions in 1284 when he referred 
to Walter Merton as “planter and founder of your college.” In 
1324 King Edward II granted a license to his almoner, Adam 
of Bron, to found a “college of scholars studying in diverse 
sciences, in honor of the Virgin.”” The founder himself called 
this group “the college of Scholars of the House of the Blessed 
Mary.” Thus, by this time college was a common appellation 
for groups of scholars engaged in study. 

In 1327 the Scholars of the House of the Blessed Mary moved 
into a new dwelling and took the title of Oriel College—its 
present name. This name, taken from a peculiar architectural 
feature of the building, indicated that the building in which the 
scholars lived had begun to assume importance. The foundation 
statutes of New College at Oxford specifically applied the word 
college to the building wherein the scholars resided. In 1379 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester and ex-lord chan- 
cellor, received a license to found a “certain College, House or 
Hall and give it a name, for warden and seventy scholars 
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studying in divers faculties in the University of Oxford.” He 
gave it the name in the vulgar tongue of “‘Seinte Marie College 
of Winchester in Oxenford,” but it soon became known as “New 
College, Oxford”’—its present name. From this time on the 
word college at the university meant the residence as well as 
the group of scholars.”° 

Although I have indicated that the institutions here called 
university colleges were founded ad studendum et orandum, they 
soon dropped all emphasis on prayer. Mark Pattison, rector 
of Lincoln College at Oxford and authority on the structure of 
the medieval college in England, held the opinion that the mo- 
tive and design of the foundations in connection with Oxford 
University could be divided chronologically into three periods. 
Merton and Balliol Colleges typify the foundations of the first 
period, in which the college took the form of an eleemosynary 
institution designed to collect indigent students into a house and 
provide them with two meals a day while they attended the uni- 
versity. In the second period, exemplified by New College, the 
eleemosynary motive still existed, but the statutes implied a rule of 
life. The colleges of this period adopted the best features of the 
monastic institutions, except that the cultivation of knowledge 
—rather than contemplation and evangelization—became the 
main business of life. In the third period, that of the Renais- 
sance, advancement of learning stood out as the supreme object 
of the founders. Corpus Christi and Cardinal exemplify the 
colleges of this period.’ Pattison’s hypothesis would indicate 
that by the time of the establishment of the later colleges, the 
religious inducements which initiated the collegial form had 
entirely died out. 

The fate of the English college.—By the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the word college designated four types of insti- 
tutions in England: the monastic colleges, the collegiate church, 
the guild colleges, and the university colleges. These four types 


“A. F. Leach, Educational Charters (Cambridge, England: University Press, 
1911), p. 351. 

™ Mark Pattison, Suggestions on Academical Organization (Edinburgh: Edmonton 
& Douglas, 1868), p. 122. 
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had among themselves assumed the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the English people. In this century a chain of events 
occurred which had a great effect on the word college and almost 
destroyed the English educational system. Only one of the 
types withstood the disastrous effects of the series of suppres- 
sive measures passed in the first half of the century. The mon- 
astic colleges were dissolved. The collegiate churches were 
dismembered. The guild colleges were annihilated. The uni- 
versity colleges alone survived, and even they were for a time 
in serious danger of extinction. This institutional carnage re- 
sulted, not from educational measures, but from the attempts 
of the king and Parliament to weaken the Roman Church and 
to strengthen the newly established Church of England. 

The monastic colleges received the first felling blow of the 
confiscatory acts of this period. Partly as a revulsion to the de- 
gradation of the monastic orders and partly as an attempt to 
lessen the influence of the Roman Church, Parliament passed 
an act in 1536 which called for the dissolution of the greater 
monasteries. Most of the fruits of this confiscation went direct- 
ly to the crown, but the collegiate churches received a small 
share of the loot. This enabled them to gain control of the 
intermediate education of the youth of England so that their 
later destruction in 1548 practically wiped out English second- 
ary schools. 

In 1545, on the pretext of monetary need for the pursuit of 
the wars with Scotland and France, Henry VIII had the first 
of the so-called Chantries Acts passed. This legislation ren- 
dered all property belonging to colleges liable to seizure by the 
king. Listed on the chancery rolls as “An act for the dissolution 
of Colleges, Chantries, and Free Chapels at the King’s pleasure,” 
it began by reciting: “That where there have been diverse col- 
leges, free chapels, chantries, hospitals, fraternities, brother- 
hoods, guilds, and stipendary priests having perpetuity within 
this your realm....” After indicating the institutions to which 


it referred, the act provided, “That all the said colleges (etc) 
by what name soever they were founded or known, and all the 
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mansion houses of any such colleges, (etc) . .. shall from 
henceforth be in the possession and seizin of the King.’ 

The ultimate effect of this act, had it been carried out, would 
have been the confiscation of the remaining three types of colleges 
in England. However, the law was made only for the life of 
the king; and when Henry died in 1547, only a dozen or so 
colleges had been actually confiscated on the strength of this act. 

In the first year of the reign of Edward VI, Somerset, the 
protector and uncle of Edward, brought about the passage of 
the Chantries Act of 1548. While this act destroyed two of the 
remaining three kinds of colleges, it permitted the continuance 
of those connected with the universities. It was entitled: “An 
act whereby Certain Chauntries, Colleges, Free Chappels and 
possessions of the same be given to the King’s Majestie.”” This 
act specifically exempted from its provisions any “College, 
Hostel, or Hall being within either of the Universities of Cam- 
brydge and Oxenforde,” “the Colledge called St Marye College 
of Winchester besides Winchester of the foundation of Bishop 
Wikeham [sic],” and “the College of Eton.** This act also pro- 
vided for the re-establishment of schools where they were most 
needed. The administrators actually carried out the confiscatory 
provisions of the act and appropriated the wealth of all the named 
institutions to the crown. The commissioners appointed to 
direct the refounding of schools were not so conscientious in 
carrying out the constructive provisions of the act, however, 
and very few schools were re-established. The number which 
they neglected to refound is not known; but in 1563, Sir Thomas 
Williams, speaker of the House of Commons, deplored the 
earlier destruction and referred to England’s dire need for “a 
hundred schools . . . which before this time have! been.”** 

This wholesale destruction of colleges, besides having a disas- 
trous effect on the educational system of England, also restricted 
the almost universal use of the word college as the name of any 
corporate body existing on a foundation to a word of limited 


“Leach, English Schools at the Reformation, p. 61. 
“Leach, Educational Charters, pp. 472-75. 
“ Cyclopedia of Education, II, 431. 
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usage designating a particular type of institution. With the 
exceptions listed at the beginning of this section, the word 
college in England and consequently in America has been applied 
since 1548 principally to educational institutions, and most 
often to those concerned with the higher education. 


THE MoperRN COLLEGE 


In England a college is, in general, a part of, and subordinate 
to, a university. In the United States and Scotland the word 
can be and is used interchangeably with ‘‘university.” This less- 
restricted use came about by its peculiar application to institu- 
tions in those countries early in the seventeenth century. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, under the leadership 
of Governor Winthrop and others, established Harvard College 
in 1636. The original charter designated it as Harvard College; 
and under its first president, Henry Dunster, it conferred nine 
bachelor of arts degrees in 1642. It has been thought by some 
that this constituted a radical departure from the established 
custom concerning the granting of degrees and that such pro- 
cedure had no precedent in the history of colleges.** 

The first part of this thesis presents this question: Why 
would European universities, backed by centuries of tradition, 
accept degrees from an upstart college which had not conformed 
to the usual procedures? The degrees which Harvard conferred 
on the first class were valid degrees and were recognized by 
four Old World universities as such. Four of the nine mem- 
bers of the class of 1642 (Harvard’s first class) received ad- 
vanced degrees after having received their first degree from 
Harvard College: Benjamin Woodbridge received the master 
of arts degree from Oxford in 1648; Henry Saltonstall received 
an M.D. degree at Padua and later became a fellow at Oxford; 
Samuel Bellingham received an M.D. degree from Leyden; 
Nathaniel Brewster received a bachelor of theology or divinity 
degree from the University of Dublin. The records concerning 
this class do not disclose what evidence was required by the 


* A. Lawrence Lowell, What a University President Has Learned (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939), p. 27. 
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universities for entrance to advanced study. In order to deter- 
mine the exact procedure, the case of a later Harvard graduate 
must be cited. 

James Ward received his B.A. degree from Harvard in 1645 ; 
and three years later, as a fellow of Magdalen College, he 
received a master’s degree from Oxford University—the same 
time he would have received the second degree from Harvard 
College had he remained in America. The following excerpt 
from Sibley’s Harvard Graduates indicates the procedure of 
his entrance: 


James Ward’s testimony, dated 3, December 1646 and ‘subscribed to by 
Hen [sic] Dunster, President and Sam Danforth fellow’ of Harvard 
College, was submitted 10, October 1648, and he became a fellow of 
Magdalen College at the University of Oxford, where in the same year 
he was also admitted to the degree of Master of Arts.** 


Substantially the same information appears in the register of 
Oxford University. It does not appear that Ward experienced 
any difficulty in entering Oxford, and his first degree could have 
been no more valid had he received it from that University. 
Apparently Oxford and the European universities did not think 
that a college issuing degrees constituted a radical departure 
from the established custom, or they would not have so readily 
accepted a degree from such an institution. 

The second part of the thesis, which intimates that Harvard 
had no precedent for conferring degrees, is certainly not true. 
In Scotland independent colleges had been issuing degrees for 
almost one hundred fifty years before the founding of Harvard 
College. 

The University of Aberdeen, established in 1492, consisted 
of only one college, yet it had conferred degrees from the very 
first. A century later George Keith, Fifth Earl of Marischal, 
founded Marischal College in New Aberdeen with the provision 
that it remain separate from Aberdeen University and that it 
have power to confer degrees. It remained a separate college 


“Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press), I, 122. 
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until its consolidation with Aberdeen University in 1858," 

All documents relating to the foundation of the University 
of Edinburgh (1583) refer to the institution as the College of 
Edinburgh, or the Town’s College. It too possessed the priv- 
ilege of granting degrees from the first. In 1621, fifteen years 
before the founding of Harvard, the Scots Parliament officially 
recognized the right of a college to confer degrees when it ratified 
to Edinburgh College “‘all the rights, immunities and privileges 
enjoyed by other Universities in the Kingdom.” The Parlia- 
ments of England and Scotland renewed this ratification upon 
their union in 1707." 

It is not usually thought that the precedents of Harvard Col- 
lege were other than the colleges attached to the University at 
Cambridge, and certain it is that in general the early colleges 
in this country were modeled after those of the English univer- 
sities. In the matter of commencement exercises, however, the 
influence of the Scottish colleges cannot be overlooked. The 
thesis forms used by Harvard in its first commencement so re- 
semble those of Edinburgh College and differ so markedly from 
those of either of the English universities that Morison sug- 
gests that they may have been a copy of those of the Scottish 
college.** Hence, if Harvard used the forms and procedures 
of Edinburgh as models for its first commencement, it is reason- 
able to assume that the college also followed the precedent 
established by the degree-granting Scottish colleges. 

The establishment of Durham College in England some twenty 
years after the founding of Harvard also casts light upon the 
seventeenth-century degree practices. Oliver Cromwell founded 
this college by letters of patent on May 15, 1657, and in 1659 
Parliament drafted an ordinance giving it power to grant de- 
grees as a university. The college failed with the downfall of 
the Commonwealth, but the first attempt to establish an institu- 
tion of higher learning in England after the Chantries Acts of 


7 William L. Davidson, The Maker of Marischal College and His Happie Off- 
spring (“Aberdeen University Studies,” vol. 19 [1905]), pp. 62-64. 

* Morgan and Hannay, University of Edinburgh, Charters, Statutes and Acts, 
1583 to 1858 (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1937), pp. 46-48. 

* Samuel Eliot Morison, The Founding of Harvard (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1935), p. 136. 
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a century before resulted in the establishment of a degree-grant- 
ing college and not of a university. This clearly indicates that 
the founding fathers of Harvard merely followed the pattern 
of the times and did not embark on a new venture when they 
established Harvard College. 

All the institutions of higher education established in the 
United States prior to the Revolution used the word college as 
their title, rather than university. Thus, the practice gained a 
firm hold on American education and resulted in the modern 
general meaning of the word college in this country: a four-year 
undergraduate institution offering the bachelor of arts degree 
as indicative of the completion of its course. 


CONCLUSION 


This review of the history of the word college indicates that 
time has wrought profound changes in its meaning. Although 
known by the same name, the Roman college, the several vari- 
eties of medieval colleges, and the modern academic college 
have indeed little in common. The review also appraises a 
popular misconception about the immediate progenitors of the 
American academic college—in particular the oft-repeated state- 
ment that Harvard took unprecedented action when it granted 
the A.B. degree. ; 

No mere antiquarian interest in the meaning of a word, it 
must be declared, has prompted this historical summary. On 
the contrary, the writer has undertaken this investigation for 
the pressing practical reason that the American academic college 
is now—and has long been—under attack from many sides. 
In the past one hundred years, at least a dozen major attempts 
have been made to bisect or to destroy it. All have failed 
because their advocates considered only a portion of the problem. 

Nor have the indictments ceased. In 1939 the American 
Youth Commission urged “. . . a unified public school system 
beginning with the nursery schools . . . and continuing without 
special break through the fourteenth grade.”* Although the 
terminology differs, this proposal corresponds in all important 
particulars with the numerous recommendations for and efforts 


* Youth and the Future. General Report of the American Youth Commission 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1942), p. 120. 
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at change made between 1852 and 1913. The University of 
Chicago in 1933 joined the last two years of its University High 
School to the first two years of its college to form a new kind 
of educational structure, and in 1942 it began to grant the A.B. 
degree (although not the B.S. degree). But as Cowley pre- 
dicted in his article of 1942 entitled ‘‘A Ninety-Year-Old Conflict 
Erupts Again,” no other institution has followed this plan.” 
Again in 1946 the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
repeated the proposal of the Youth Commission. 

These criticisms of the American academic college, extending 
as they have over almost a century, reveal the abundant and 
continuous dissatisfaction with it in important educational circles. 
The traditional college, however, has again and again resisted 
efforts to modify it, and the more knowing of its champions, 
watching the struggle, recall such remarks as that of Santayana 
that ‘Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it.” They see their opponents using the same unsuccess- 
ful arguments and the same ineffective strategy, and they take 
comfort in the historical ignorance thus displayed. 

And yet the traditional college has great limitations, and 
many informed observers consider it the most critically ill of all 
institutions in the American educational system. Guided by 
emotions and special interest—rarely with adequate knowledge 
—both the friends and foes of the college continue their century- 
old feud. This conflict eventually will be resolved, but the writer 
believes that the final solution will be hastened if, in Walter 
Lippmann’s words, ‘‘We see ourselves and the events of our day 
as one act in a drama which began long before we were born 
and which will not be played out until long after we are dead.” 

In the spirit of this and comparable statements of other 
leaders of thought, the writer has traced at length the evolution 
of the word college in order that the institution it now designates 
may be seen in perspective. His hope is that the historical 
summary here given may be of assistance to those upon whom 
falls the direction of the American academic college into the 
ever-arriving future. 


= W.H. Cowley, “A Ninety-Year-Old Conflict Erupts Again,” Educational Record, 
XXIII (1942), 192-218. 





The Plight of the Private Colleges, 
and What to Do about It 
By ALGO D. HENDERSON 


HE COLLEGE ENROLLMENT this year is the highest it has 
ever been in the history of the United States. This 
sounds as though “business is good.” Yet I have been 

asked to speak on the subject “The Plight of the Private Col- 
leges, and What To Do About It.” 

This peak enrollment has brought problems of postwar ad- 
justments, of congestion, and of lowered standards. But these 
problems are now reasonably under control. 

Of what, then, does the plight of the private colleges consist ? 
Undoubtedly it is apprehension about the future: concern about 
finances, about regaining a higher level of quality for the aca- 
demic program, about threatened competition from _ public 
institutions. With some educators there is genuine concern lest 
the program of higher education become too adulterated by the 
newer tendencies in curriculum-building. 

Of these concerns the one about finances is the most worri- 
some. To make progress financially under our American enter- 
prise system, however, requires that the colleges have an opti- 
mistic outlook for students and an enthusiasm for their educa- 
tional programs. I want first, therefore, to analyze the 
prospects of the private colleges in these respects. 

What is the future outlook for college enrollment? In all 
probability this is the peak year not only for the past but also 
for the near future. The marked decline in new matriculations 
of veteran-students will continue, and there will probably be 
some shrinkage of total enrollment for the next five to seven 
years. But the shrinkage will be temporary. And assuming 
the absence of disturbing factors such as a business depression 
or compulsory military training, the enrollment should remain 
considerably above the prewar total. 


* Address given before the annual meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., May 6, 1949. 
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The phenomenal increase in the birth rate during the war and 
postwar periods is familiar to everyone. The number of chil- 
dren born during the five years ending in 1947 was 33 percent 
more than the number born in the last five prewar years. The 
population of college age youth will begin a rapid increase by 
1958 and will rise to unprecedented heights by 1965. 

The long-time trends for number of students graduating from 
high school and number entering college have both shown con- 
tinuous and rapid growth during the past fifty years and more. 
In New York, for example, the number of youth per 100, age 
eighteen, graduating from high school, rose from 8.9 in 1919-20 
to 55.5 in 1940-41. It was 61 in 1947-48. The number of 
resident students in college per 100 youth, ages eighteen to 
twenty-one, rose from 9.3 in 1920 to 21.2 in 1940-41. Figures 
for later years are distorted because of the presence of the 
veterans. A statistical projection of enrollments from the year 
1900 to the present indicates that the upward trends may not 
level off until high school graduation reaches 70 to 80 per 100, 
and college entrance reaches as high as 40 per 100 youth. If 
these trends do persist, college enro!lment will reach a new all- 
time high shortly after 1960. 

The persistence of the trends, however, assumes that the de- 
mand from potential students will be accommodated. To get 
this result will require that certain barriers—economic, geo- 
graphic, minority discrimination, and the insufficiency of two- 
year, technical programs—which now limit the attendance at 
college of many youth, be reduced or removed. The most serious 
barrier is the financial one. In New York State, according to a 
sample study, 57 percent of the youth who graduate from the 
highest quarter of the high school class do not now go on to 
college. Studies by the Ohio College Association, the American 
Youth Commission, and other agencies have shown a similar con- 
clusion. Probably not all youth even in the highest quarter of 
the class will ever go to college. But the New York study demon- 
strates that the rate of college attendance of youth from high- 
income families has been two and one-half times that of youth 
from low-income families. One of the conclusions is genuinely 
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startling: the college attendance rate of graduates from the 
lower half of the high school class whose parents have had 
incomes of $9,000 and over has actually been higher (44 per- 
cent) than has been the college attendance rate (41 percent) 
of graduates from the highest quarter of the class whose parents 
have had incomes between $2,500 and $5,000. 

It is clear from these facts that the reservoir of potential col- 
lege students is large, and has been only partially tapped by the 
colleges. The President’s Commission on Higher Education in 
its inventory of talent set this reservoir at 4,000,000 youth. Al- 
though this goal may be too high to be realistic, the enrollment 
in the early 1960’s should without difficulty surpass that of the 
present year. Certainly it will do so if steps are taken to lessen 
the barriers to higher education. 

In this connection the President’s Commission advocated a 
more rapid development of post-high-school programs of the 
two-year kind for the benefit of studénts who want to train for 
the subprofessions. Assuming that this development will take 
place—as is already happening in many states—and assuming a 
larger demand from able students from low-income families, the 
four-year colleges should be able to raise the average quality of 
their student bodies. This they need to do. In New York, 
admissions data for 1946 from seventeen upstate, nonsectarian, 


privately controlled, liberal arts colleges show that these colleges 


selected 5 percent of their freshmen from the lowest quarter of 
the high school class, and 13 percent from the next lowest 
quarter. The church-related colleges commonly reported that 
their threshold of admission was in the lower half of the high 
school class. Many of these students should be in the two-year 
courses, making place in the four-year colleges for more able 
youth from low-income families. 

Is there, then, a plight about enrollment? Excepting for the 
immediate future, there is no prospective lack of students. There 
is no shortage of youth of good college caliber. The only plight 
of the private colleges is that they must select students from too 
restricted a clientele. The plight is not a dearth of students, but 
a lack of funds with which to assist students from low-income 
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families. It is these youth and those who desire the subprofes- 
sional courses who will cause the new surge of college students, 

The second question to ask is, what is the plight of the private 
colleges respecting the educational program? One phase of the 
apprehension felt by some educators is that they fear there 
may be an overproduction of college graduates. A few have 
voiced the theory—that has had some recent vogue—that there 
will be an overproduction and that men who do not find employ- 
ment in the professions for which they have prepared will be- 
come frustrated. Frustrated men, in turn, so it is reasoned, 
will become the prey of totalitarian agitators. 

One writer has added confusion to the discussion by calculat- 
ing the number of college-educated men there would presently 
be under the goal of the President’s Commission and allocating 
these men among the major professions in the proportions in 
which men are now engaged in these professions. Naturally, he 
reaches some absurd results. 

To analyze these points of view fully would take more time 
than I have available. I should like, however, to make the 
following observations. 

1. It is a sad commentary on our higher education if we con 
clude that the only lasting result from the years in college is to 
prepare men for technical proficiency in just one occupation; 
that if these men do not have full and continuous employment 
in that occupation, they will in large numbers become Fascists 
or Communists. 

2. It makes an interesting reflection on our svstem of private 
enterprise to imply that we must train men in the major profes- 
sions in numbers only sufficient to meet the demand for their 
services in the bottom of a depression. 

3. Studies of the professional fields which typically have the 
largest number of graduates—engineering, law, business admin- 
istration, education—show that training in these professions is 
transferable to many other fields. 

4. In advocating college education for more people, the 
President’s Commission had in mind the wide range of occupa- 
tions for which college education is desirable, if not a necessity, 
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today. This includes many new professions, of which clinical 
psychologists, labor mediators, and nuclear physicists are 
examples; it includes a great assortment of subprofessions, such 
as radio technologists, dairy bacteriologists, and medical secre- 
taries; and it includes also people in almost any occupation where 
general knowledge and special skills are of value in doing a more 
intelligent job. And the Commission had equally in mind ‘the 
general toning-up of the citizenry of this country that would 
occur if a considerably larger portion of the voters were better 
educated. 

In my opinion the danger to this country lies in having too 
little—not too much—education. The war period, when the 
nation undertook special educational programs for such pur- 
poses as upgrading technicians, training foremen, developing 
administrators, and refreshing graduate scientists, involving mil- 
lions of men and women, demonstrated one kind of educational 
need if we are to continue to develop our human resources more 
fully. The Cold War period, which has witnessed the resort to 
propaganda on so tremendous a scale, shows well the need for 
more education, and especially higher education, to counteract 
the propaganda with objective and factual analyses and with 
the reasoned conclusions that come from academic training. In 
addition, education has—or should have—a principal function 
of helping each individual to live a fuller life. A democracy is 
founded upon education—/ots of education, including higher 
education. 

The colleges of liberal arts, in particular, need not be discour- 
aged about the future. For new life and vigor are being breathed 
into this fundamental curriculum. The discovery of atomic 
energy is potentially more revolutionary in our civilization than 
was the discovery of fire by early man. While Einstein is still 
living, the equation that bears his name has unlocked the door 
to new inquiry in the sciences. The effects on the study of the 
whole of science will be profound, and research will be fruitful 
of pursuit for many generations to come. 

The social sciences are equally alive today with vastly complex 
and intensely interesting problems in human living. Education 
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must play an increasingly dynamic role in paving the way for 
world understanding and order, for congenial race relations, for 
better economic productivity with stability and security, and for 
more universal physical and mental health. In the humanities we 
need to find and promote common ethical motivations among all 
the peoples of the earth. We need to broaden the base of our 
cultural heritage in the West to include appropriate lessons from 
the East and the Middle East. We need to emphasize greater 
proficiency in languages other than our mother-tongue so that 
we can have increased communication round this shrinking globe. 
In the fine arts, who dares to say that the American people are 
any more than in their infancy in creating treasures of lasting 
value? 

Future historians may note that by the middle of the twentieth 
century the arts and the sciences had begun a second renaissance. 
Any plight that there may be regarding the college program 
exists largely in the minds of those traditionalists who still think 
in terms of a circumscribed curriculum of Western thought, most- 
ly predating the scientific era, and whose approach to education 
is still that of “disciplining the mind.” As Dr. Karl T. Compton 
recently said: “Our educational institutions are faced as never 
before with opportunities so great that the very fate of man- 
kind will depend on the effectiveness with which they can meet 
this challenge. Mistakes arising from ignorance, or lack of 
skill or foresight, may be just as disastrous as actions with sub- 
versive intent.” 

There are new developments in education beyond the high 
school to which the faculties of our colleges should give a more 
tolerant hearing. I shall but mention two of considerable prom- 
ise and importance. One is the movement called “general edu- 
cation.” General education is a new method of teaching old 
materials, but starting with the approach of the needs of youth. 
The idea has merit and especially so in a democracy where the 
principle of universal education is being steadily carried into more 
advanced years of school. The other curriculum development 
is that of providing a level of technical education between the 
professions and the vocations. The void being filled by these 
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programs is obvious from the tremendous growth of two-year 
colleges since the turn of the century. The response to the idea 
of coupling general and technical education in the new community 
college demonstrates that here is a dynamic field of education to 
which the private institutions have given little consideration. 

I have noted that for the longer-run future there is a plentiful 
supply of potential college students, and that the college pro- 
gram today is rich in opportunity for further development. The 
remaining question I shall discuss is finances. Here I must admit 
at the outset that the financial problem of the private colleges is 
gravely serious. Indeed, the deficiency in the buying power of 
the dollar today and the struggle to secure adequate educational 
income are undoubtedly the causes of the main apprehensions of 
the colleges. 

With this audience the financial problem hardly needs to be 
documented. The facts are well known: college plants—largely 
stationary in size and deteriorating steadily during the prolonged 
depression and war periods—have been supplemented with 
temporary shacks and barracks to carry the postwar load; and 
construction costs for new buildings are more than double what 
they were in the prewar years. 

Operating costs, too, have mounted. Some colleges have kept 
their unit costs low by crowding the classrooms and by using 
graduate students as regular teachers. But this is not sound 
education. In the long run, there is no way to ignore the fact 
that good standards of teaching must be retrieved and that the 
unit cost of instruction will rise in proportion to the depreciation 
of the dollar. There is general belief that a high-cost level will 
continue indefinitely. 

The private college is affected the most adversely of any insti- 
tution or enterprise by this inflation because its income is not 
responsive to the changed conditions. The largest group of its 
students comes from middle-class and professional families. 
Their income is the slowest of any to adjust to the new level; 
hence they can ill afford large increases in tuitions and room and 
board charges. The endowments become deflated in value both 
in principal and in income. Gifts from alumni and friends are 
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analogous to commodities which sell at fixed prices. A person 
who has habitually donated $100 a year is not eager to double 
it. Consequently, his gift today pays for about half the services 
that it formerly provided. And the larger donor is restricted in 
his impulse for generosity because of the diminished margin of 
income available to him after he has paid his taxes. In the pres- 
ent state of the world, there is little hope for materially lowered 
taxes. 

To complete this picture of the misery of the college president, 
it should be added that the colleges now badly need large funds 
for additional purposes. The temporary buildings of the post- 
war period are wearing out and must be replaced to accommodate 
the new peak enrollment that will arrive ten years hence. This 
calls for a huge expenditure. Secondly, in view of the swelling 
demand of students from low-income families, the private col- 
leges will need scholarship funds in amounts far beyond any 
previously raised, excepting only the federal aid to the veterans. 

Having thus betrayed by sympathy with the college president 
who is nursing his grief over financial problems, I should like now 
to point out that the picture is'not as dark as it seems at times. 
The wealth of this country is far greater than it has ever been 
previously. The national income in 1948 was 224 billion dollars 
as compared with 87 billion dollars in 1929—two and one-half 
times as much. According to the Yearbook of Philanthropy, 
1947-48, the total contributions of philanthropic funds in the 
United States in 1945 was $3,178,049,000. The average for 
the five-year period ending in 1945 was $2,484,000,000. This 
average compares with that for the ten-year period 1930-40 of 
$688,889,000, and for the ten-year period of the 1920's, approxi- 
mately $685,000,000. Thus, contributions during the first half 
of this decade were running three and one-half times what they 
were during each of the two preceding decades. Of course, the 
contributions during the war period were higher than normally 
could be expected. They do indicate, however, the power of the 
American people to give when there is sufficient cause. 

Even the colleges and universities have not done so badly in 
recent years. John Price Jones reports that the total of gifts and 
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bequests to fifty-one colleges and universities in 1946-47 was 
$65,199,000. In the previous year, it was slightly higher, but 
these two years compare with the average for the period from 
1930 to 1940 of $42,374,000 and tiie average of the preceding 
ten years of $52,103,000. Total gifts and bequests reported by 
thirty-seven colleges and universities for 1947-48 showed a 14 
percent increase over 1946-47. Dr. Arnaud Marts has recently 
estimated that more than $150,000,000 has been contributed to 
independent colleges in 1948 and that this was an all-time high 
record. The previous high was reached in 1929-30, when col- 
lege gifts reached the total of $139,000,000. 

If price levels were normal, this evidence of generous giving 
to the private colleges would be heart-warming. Under present 
circumstances, however, the gifts do not suffice to maintain 
standards and to continue the development of the institutions. 

A problem confronting the private colleges is how to reach a 
wider clientele in their appeals for funds. If funds proportionate 
to the increased productive income of the country are to be ob- 
tained, means must be found to tap a wider base than the alumni, 
selected friends, and church organizations. Wealth being more 
widely distributed today, the colleges must recognize that they 
should have a wider assortment of friends. The boards of trus- 
tees of our private colleges are studded with persons from the 
wealthy, business, and professional classes. Representatives of 
labor need to be given a more responsible role in helping deter- 
mine policy and program in higher education, and organized labor 
needs to be cultivated in the process of securing new friends. 
The record of labor in giving to the community and war chests 
has been substantial. Business corporations need also to provide 
more support for higher education. The financial support of 
either organized labor or of industry could have serious dis- 
advantages for the colleges if they leaned too heavily upon these 
sources. But the colleges at present are a long way from being 
dependent on either of them. 

The colleges individually do not have the means as Com- 
munity Chests do of making mass appeals for funds. The Negro 
colleges, however, have been successful in organizing coopera- 
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tively an annual national drive. Other groups have done so on 
occasion. There would seem no sufficient reason why colleges 
should not join together in making nation-wide appeals for 
popular support. Ways can be found, as the Negro colleges _ 
discovered, to apportion the funds received. 

Perhaps the colleges should be less concerned about building 
up endowments and use greater persuasion to secure funds for 
current and emergency purposes. Inflation periods tend to 
defeat the purposes for which endowment funds were given or 
are used. It has been interesting to observe the growth and 
vitality of several new colleges or new programs, where all gifts 
received have been used currently to build or strengthen the 
program. I believe that a general policy of this type can be 
justified for any college. 

There are examples among the private colleges where par- 
ticular kinds of colleges have been making substantial headway 
in spite of the financial difficulties which have beset the colleges. 
One of these examples is the Catholic colleges. The Catholic 
colleges continue to have a dynamic growth. They are increasing 
in number, at least in New York State, at a considerably faster 
rate, than are other colleges. They have the advantage, of 
course, of operating at a more moderate cost than do other in- 
stitutions, because of the devoted services of their teachers. 
They have, in addition, been alert to a new opportunity which the 
colleges with Protestant background have not sensed as well. 
Many new Catholic colleges are being founded in, or adjacent 
to, metropolitan areas. This enables them to serve students 
who can live at home and commute to the college, thus making 
college attendance possible for many of them. 

In a few instances other private colleges and universities which 
are located in metropolitan centers are taking full advantage of 
the opportunity to serve the new flow of students from low- 
income families. The phenomenal growth of such institutions 
as Roosevelt College, Syracuse and New York Universities is an 
example. Sometimes the program includes evening courses which 
are advantageous to any students who need to be employed and 
which bring in good revenue to the college because of the more 
complete utilization of the faculty and plant. 
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An example of the colleges that have found a way to operate 
with good economy is the college that is using the cooperative 
plan of work and study. This plan was devised to contribute 
certain educational strengths. However, it has a distinct econ- 
omy both for the students and the institution. By having a 
regular job for a portion of each year, the student incurs less 
expense at the college and has a productive income to help pay 
his way. The work-study plan helps the college financially be- 
cause the college enrolls two student groups who alternate for 
periods of study at the college. This means that the plant and 
faculty each year serve two student groups, all of the members of 
which pay a normal tuition. The usual college operates with a 
budget under which tuition income pays about 50 percent of the 
cost. The college on the cooperative plan can function with 
tuition paying 75 percent or more of the cost. 

There are ways in which the colleges and universities of a 
particular region can cooperate in sharing the educational facili- 
ties and programs of the area. Antioch College and Ohio State 
University have an arrangement under which Antioch provides 
research opportunities for the graduate students and the uni- 
versity accepts their dissertations toward the Ph.D. degree. 
This plan enables graduate students of the university to take full 
advantage of the specialized opportunity at the college. The 
college has the stimulating influence of this graduate and research 
work, and its faculty has access to the technical libraries and to 
unusual scientific equipment, such as the cyclotron, at the 
university. 

School and Society on March 26 announced the establishment 
of a Midwest Inter-Library Center in Chicago. The center is 
to be a libraries’ library, a cooperative enterprise for the im- 
provement of library resources in the Middle West. It will not 
only have in-service research materials for the use of participat- 
ing libraries, but it will also explore correlated bibliographical 
services. With substantial assistance from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration this library will serve the ten universities which have 
agreed to participate and others which are expected to join. 

This research library is suggestive of other plans which would 
have possibilities for the smaller colleges. A working collection 
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of books of perhaps fifty to one hundred thousand volumes is 
adequate for the usual undergraduate college. Most colleges 
have the ambition to create a library well in excess of this size, 
but such a library is of principal value to advanced students and 
faculty members. The supplementary library service needed by 
these students and faculty might well be provided by a regional 
center. Perhaps the center could be located at a central uni- 
versity or perhaps it could be a branch or service of the state 
library. 

Still another suggestion for cooperative planning would be to 
avoid duplication of the more expensive specialties on the grad- 
uate level. Every faculty that is genuinely alert will press its 
institution to do more graduate work. Frequently, the college 
can ill afford to finance it. The larger universities develop repu- 
tations for thorough work in certain fields. The colleges and 
universities interested in graduate work might well do more 
group planning to satisfy the needs of an area, but avoid unnec- 
essary duplications and costs. 

A possible source of income for the colleges and universities 
is through federal and state financial aid. This is a controversial 
subject, and everyone here is familiar with the pros and cons of 
the subject. The President’s Commission recommended three 
kinds of federal aid: (1) scholarship aid to students, the money 
to be distributed through all colleges—private and public—on 
the basis of a formula, the student being free to attend a 
college of his choice; (2) payments to the colleges for services 
rendered based on a contract between the college and some 
agency of the federal government (the obvious illustrations 
would be scientific research projects or armed services training 
programs); and, (3) federal subsidy distributed through the 
states to the colleges defined by the particular state as being 
public institutions. Under this last recommendation direct sub- 
sidies would not be available to private colleges. 

The GI program is an example of a federal scholarship pro- 
gram. It appears to work well for the colleges, and it has cer- 
tainly opened the door to college for many young men and 
women. Scholarships are of value to the college in helping it 
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secure a better and more diversified student body. However, 
they do not assist the colleges financially because the college 
seldom charges a tuition that equals the cost of education. 

Many private colleges already are securing research grants 
through federal agencies. A good example of the federal pro- 
grams is the subsidization by the United States Public Health 
Service of graduate scholarships and research. The total this last 
year was $25,385,000. The portion of this subsidy that goes to 
the schools is of incidental value to the whole educational pro- 
gram. Further federal aid along these lines should be welcomed 
by the colleges. It seems probable that the National Science 
Foundation bill will become law in the near future, and this will 
provide substantial subsidization of research. 

The third recommendation that federal aid be extended to 
public colleges and universities affects the private colleges only 
indirectly. I am convinced that more public funds must be put 
into higher education either by the states or the federal govern- 
ment if we are to serve adequately the needs of all young people 
who desire and qualify for college education. Although I expect 
the private colleges to maintain and advance their present posi- 
tion in terms of enrollments and quality of program, the jobs of 
building the new facilities that are needed and of financing the 
programs on the subprofessional level, and for the benefit of 
students from low-income families, are so huge there seems no 
reasonable expectation«that private philanthropy can fully meet 
the needs. I think, too, that more of the cost of medical educa- 
tion, which is becoming such a heavy drain on the resources of 
private universities, nceds to be borne by the state and federal 
governments. 

Although I believe that public funds should not be used for 
direct subsidy of private institutions, I think it is highly im- 
portant for state and federal governments to maintain conditions 
that encourage them. Liberal tax exemptions should be con- 
tinued and generous deductions for gifts should be permitted on 
income and inheritance tax returns. 

In New York State the question has arisen whether the pro- 
posed community and other public colleges will compete with and 
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undermine the private institutions. If the plans as envisioned 
by the State University Commission work out, the new institu- 
tions should not and need not compete with existing ones. The 
public community colleges will be two-year colleges offering gen- 
eral and technical courses, and preparing largely for the sub- 
professions. This curriculum is not generally being provided by 
the private institutions. The existing four-year colleges, private 
and public, are probably sufficient to meet the need for four-year 
programs, possibly excepting a very few locations where there is 
not now sufficient coverage, but assuming a more generous state 
scholarship program. It is assumed that at least 20 percent of 
the graduates of the two-year colleges will want to transfer, 
many of them using state scholarships, to four-year institutions. 
Probably the net effect on the enrollment of the existing colleges 
will be an increase in the enrollment in the upper years and some 
decrease in the first two years. This will give the faculties of 
these institutions a better composition of student body. Un- 
doubtedly under this program the enrollment in public institu- 
tions in the state will increase greatly, but the enrollment in the 
private institutions should not decrease. With the surge of new 
enrollment that is expected when existing financial and other bar- 
riers to students are removed, there should be enough students 
for all. 

The private colleges should not lose sight of the advantages 
they possess—the freedom, the flexibility they have in the use of 
funds, the unlimited geographical area they can serve, and the 
emphasis they can place upon quality of work and service to the 
individual students. These colleges, so many of which were 
founded by the churches during the last century, have had a 
vigorous growth and have demonstrated great staying power 
through adverse times. Originally they possessed a missionary 
zeal which has been diminished now that they have attained a 
degree of academic respectability and have cut the ties that 
originally nourished them. They still educate, and they educate 
with better academic standards, but their social purposes are not 
so clear or as intense as they had been. I am not suggesting that 
these colleges look upon this earlier period with nostalgia. 
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They had hard times then. Some of them had to close down 
completely during the Civil War, but the point is they had the 
strength to survive. They have had their ups and downs during 
this century, too. Writing about the decade ending in 1936-37, 
Trevor Arnett said, “It seems unnecessary . . . to demonstrate 
the seriousness of the financial and enrollment problems which 
confront the independent colleges. Administrators of these 
colleges and their friends rightly view the situation with deep 
concern.” We know now that the predictions of failure of these 
colleges during the depression were premature. The small 
private college composed of a devoted faculty, living close to the 
soil, and serving the needs of its region or of its constituency, is 
the hardest institution of any to kill. Its very struggles for life 
give it strength. The larger and stronger of the private colleges 
and universities clearly rival in intellectual attainments the best 
institutions in the world. 

The private colleges, however, do need to sense more fully 
their opportunity and their mission in the world of today. New 
forces are at work in this democratic country and most of them 
basically are sound. They are aimed at bringing to a more com- 
plete realization in living the democratic ideals of America and 
in attempting to reach a common basis for world cooperation 
and order. 

Toward this end we need to cultivate the whole of our intel- 
lectual resources; and colleges and universities have a great role 
to play. The private colleges may not receive all of the funds 
they desire, but if they really have something to sell, the Ameri- 
can people will respond with support. Irrespective of finances, 
and looking beyond their more immediate troubles, the colleges 
will have riches of students and of program which will exceed 
their wildest dreams of the past. 











Does Your University Need a 
Labor Institute? 
By H. FABIAN UNDERHILL 


A FTER THE FLURRY of labor or labor-management institutes 
A set up in 1946 and 1947 by many universities, both 
public and private, there has been a period of relative 
quiet on the labor-education front. Perhaps some institutions 
have decided to wait, perhaps some have decided against formal 
participation in the movement, perhaps others simply lack funds 
and personnel—if they are state institutions, this matter may 
largely be decided for them. 

Nevertheless, on the assumption that the matter is still under 
discussion or will ultimately be forced to the attention of other 
universities and colleges, it may be well to list some of the items 
that should be considered before a favorable decision is reached. 
The items here mentioned are primarily of concern to state- 
supported institutions, but some points are applicable to private 
colleges. Since almost the only opposition to a management 
institute arises from already-existing schools of business, the 
emphasis will be on whether special services should be extended 
to labor groups. 


LABoR OPPOSITION OR DISTRUST 


Within organized labor there is some distrust of our univer- 
sities. This may be aimed at some one or two institutions, but 
is often generalized to include all of them. Whether or not 
this distrust is merited is less important than the fact that it 
exists. In cases where it is now or has been merited, the difficulty 
of its removal is merely aggravated. 

If the university is not dependent upon public funds, it need 
consider only whether its particular ideals of service call for 
the extra effort of changing this attitude. A state institution, 
on the other hand, faces a more serious problem. If organized 
labor has much influence in the legislature, it is important to 
placate the unions; if employer or anti-union groups are dom- 
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inant, the reverse must be true. Yet it seems implicit in any 
state university (and even explicit in the charters of some) 
that its duty is to offer educational service to all groups in the 
state, whether those groups are popular or unpopular. In one 
way or another these people pay taxes: income, sales, gasoline, 
cigarette, property. To pay for public education without shar- 
ing in the results may augment the distrust. 

What are the grounds for this attitude within the.ranks of 
labor and among many leaders? First and foremost is that 
peculiar combination of admiration and fear on the part of most 
uneducated persons for those with more formal education. Is 
this an attitude of one educational “class” toward another 

“superior class,” or is it a fear that one’s ideas may be changed? 
The writer does not know. But while it is true that many suc- 
cessful men and women have little formal education and honestly 
feel no lack, it seems equally true that others feel a sense of awe 
in the presence of those with more education. 

A second point is perhaps only a corollary of the one just 
mentioned. There is the belief that college teachers, though 
possibly good in their own academic fields, cannot know much of 
the practical phases of unionism and, therefore, have little to 
offer labor in the way of education, aside from such restricted 
fields as public speaking. This is felt even by many who are not 
in awe of a university faculty. Frequently it results in a ‘“show- 
me’”’ attitude that must be dispelled before effective education 
can take place. Often there is a chip on the shoulders of such 
persons when they first meet a “professor.” Sometimes this . 
belief is correct; there are teachers, even of labor subjects, who 
know little of everyday union affairs. Sometimes the teacher | 
knows almost as much as the unionist. And in some subjects 
that today are of concern to labor groups—such matters as | 
inflation, race relations, international finance—the teacher may | 

| have a great deal to offer. Perhaps some of this particular 
distrust is due to previous experience with poor instructors; ' 

that is, it is a result of inability to teach this type of student 

rather than lack of knowledge. 
Another criticism of the faculty is less often heard: that uni- 
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versity teachers tend naturally to be conservative, as a result 
partly of their training, and partly of the social groups from 
which they are drawn. If this is true, a pro-labor viewpoint is 
not to be expected. We might well accept both premise and 
conclusion and still find room for our services in the field of 
labor. Many conservative teachers are undoubtedly sympathetic 
to the labor movement, even when they are not pro-labor in the 
sense of accepting all labor activities at the union’s valuation. 
And it is no doubt wholesome for workers to find some of their 
activities objectively criticized in an atmosphere of discussion 
rather than argument. For though their ideas may be changed 
not one iota, yet, by being forced to defend themselves logically 
(and without heat), they will the better present their views 
during negotiations. 

The faculty is often criticized by unionists for the general 
failure of university teachers to join a union (preferably the 
American Federation of Teachers). Teachers join nearly every- 
thing else: professional societies, social groups, welfare bodies. 
Yet, by and large, their individualism holds to the belief that 
they can acquire tenure (seniority) and promotion more satis- 
factorily by their own efforts than by forming groups for eco- 
nomic betterment. Inevitably some unionists believe that faculty 
failure to organize is the result of university pressure; perhaps 
there may even be cases where this can be proved. Fortunately, 
as long as the university employs unionists in construction, there 
will be a nucleus of unionists favorable to the institution. If the 
university has a liaison agent to discuss education with unions, 
part of the distrust may also be removed by his carrying a paid- 
up union card; this needs to be in an AFL affiliate because AFL 
members distrust CIO unionists more than the other way around. 

A whole group of criticisms that lead to distrust is aimed at 
universities in general. One of the most common is the lack of 
labor representation upon boards of trustees. The criticism is 
based upon fact, but whether it is valid is a moot point. On the 
one side, it can be maintained that a board of trustees does not 
and should not represent groups of the population, but that, 
rather, each member should consider himself a representative 
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of the public at large. On the other side is the argument that 
no one can completely divorce himself from his background and 
is likely to consider first those groups with which he has had 
most intimate contact. Even if each member strives to act as 
a public representative under these conditions, it would follow 
that the point of view of labor (and especially of organized 
labor) would not be adequately presented and discussed. Unfor- 
tunately, it happens in many private colleges that trustees are 
appointed more for their ability to acquire funds for the institu- 
tion than for the general public services they might perform. 

It is also obvious to workers that while the larger universities 
have established special schools or colleges to teach the tech- 
niques of farmers, doctors, lawyers, businessmen, musicians, yet 
there is no public institution with a similar college for unionists, 
with the possible exception of the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University. In some 
cases with truth, in some with misunderstanding, labor believes 
that these specialized schools teach not only techniques but also 
attitudes ascribed to the groups served. Labor the1:fore dis- 
counts the defense that universities also offer courses in labor 
economics, for even where these are not in the school of busi- 
ness, they are held to have a public (neutral) rather than pro- 
labor approach. Short of actually establishing such a college, 
there seem to be two answers that satisfy labor. The first is 
to produce evidence that regardless of the content of these 
special colleges they all follow a neutral approach; if evidence 
is not available, this answer is two-edged. The other retort 
is to inquire how many unionists would indeed take up residence 
so as to provide enough students for the desired school—prob- 
ably so few that even a full-time curriculum in an existing college 
could not be maintained. 

A sounder complaint is that if the state subsidizes the educa- 
tion of students on the campus (in addition to physical facilities) , 
it should further subsidize labor education. To the extent that 
workers or their children take regular residential courses, they 
of course receive the same subsidy as do other students. Thus 
the problem changes to a question as to whether special groups 
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should receive any subsidy. If they attend a short course on the 
campus, should the university provide cheap instruction either 
by freeing faculty from other duties or by paying them extra for 
the extra work—or should the group itself pay the full cost of 
such instruction? Should the university pay part of the costs of 
extension courses, lecture series, and the like, when they are 
held off campus, or should such education be completely charged 
to those who presumably benefit? Obviously this brings us to 
the field of adult education as a whole, of which labor education 
is only a part, even if an important part. The answers to these 
questions must, therefore, depend upon the philosophy of the 
state concerning adult education. If adult education is to be 
subsidized, then labor education must be subsidized. If only 
certain types of adult education are considered so important as 
to be worth a subsidy, then the pros and cons of labor education 
~ need to be considered. For our purpose it is not necessary to 
solve the problem; it is essential that the university be able to 
answer the complaint. 

One more criticism, sometimes with too much truth, is leveled 
against the universities. Not only is there the feeling, already 
mentioned, that universities discourage unionism among faculty 
members, there is also the belief that some universities have in 
the past rid themselves of pro-labor instructors. Even if it is 
untrue that they were discharged for such attitudes, even though 
other unpublicized incidents may have been the cause, the belief 
exists. In cases where the circumstantial evidence is strong, it 
may require several years for an institution to live down an 
unenviable reputation. 

In addition to these eight criticisms or reasons for distrust, 
older unions that have grown slowly feel that they have little 
need for educational assistance since they have readily absorbed 
new members. Mainly they want vocational education for ap- 
prenticeship training and to enable older members to learn new 
processes. Such courses are better given by the public school 
system in cities where adult education has been developed. These 
unions have little use for any other type of education. This 
apathy is difficult to overcome. It requires a “selling” job that 
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few educational institutions are equipped to undertake. Some- 
times a union leader does not have a clear understanding of the 
wants of members, yet it is hardly tactful to tell him so or to go 
over his head to the members he leads. Such apathy is one of 
the most discouraging phases of all education. 

Less common is the active opposition of a few union leaders 
toward any education offered to the members. This is based 
on their feeling that, since they are running the union, the less 
education offered to the rank and file, the less likely is there 
to be opposition to the existing regime. Fortunately, very few 
locals are in this unhappy position. 


OPPOSITION FROM OTHER SOURCES 


There are, of course, other arguments against university 
work in labor education. Not all the distrust and opposition 
lie with organized labor. There are employers who feel that, 
instead of giving unionists a better grounding in the techniques 
and limitations of collective bargaining, the universities should 
offer no assistance whatever. To this argument the obvious 
retorts are, first, that as long as universities sponsor business 
schools that help employers they are equally bound to offer work 
that will help employees; second, that better all-round training 
in negotiations can help both sides of the bargaining table by 
not merely strengthening one side, but showing where com- 
promises may be or must be made; and, third, that general edu- 
cation in economics or speech or political science is the right of 
every citizen, even if it is sponsored by a union. A much stronger 
point urged by employers is the assertion that labor education 
should also be offered to unorganized labor. In principle, this 
is true: education should not be prohibited to anyone who can 
(a) bear the cost and (b) absorb enough that he will not retard 
the rest of the class. Though much depends upon the types of 
education made available (resident institutes, extension classes, 
and the like), it is also true that the exigencies of the economic 
system are such that negotiations for special classes must some- 
times be carried on with an organized group—the unorganized 
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are not often so vocal that their desires can be ascertained in 
advance. Perhaps the importance of the employer opposition 
lies in its possible effect upon a conservative legislature discuss- 
ing the appropriation of funds for running a state university. 

It is also wise to recognize opposition within the universities 
themselves. Aside from possible objections from conservative 
members of a board of trustees, there are faculty members who 
are not convinced that labor education is a legitimate university 
function. Many of them do not, of course, believe in any form 
of education other than standard academic courses—to them 
adult education in any form is anathema. Others, though ac- 
cepting some parts of an adult education program, distrust 
organized labor as much as organized labor distrusts them. 
Some are afraid of classroom contacts. Usually this attitude 
disappears quite early after such contact. It should also be 
recognized that workers’ education contributes to adult educa- 
tion as a whole. Labor’s needs are so pressing that those 
engaged in this type of education are compelled to improve 
their techniques and thus tend to do more experimenting with 
methods of instruction. 

Still another group feels that the faculty knows best what is 
good for all students and that, therefore, the university should 
unilaterally decide on course subjects and course content and 
offer these to all comers regardless of the desires of any group 
of students (including unionists). If our faculties were actually 
trained in making up curriculums and if, in addition, they had 
experience of the needs of unionists, then much might be said 
in favor of this attitude. But as long as university instructors 
receive their training only in course content and not in methods 
of instruction and administration, as long as so many cling to 
their ivory tower or seek merely the opinions of business and 
professional men regarding preparatory courses, just so long will 
the faculty be actually unable to give satisfaction to these other 
groups. It must also be admitted that among the faculty group 
that is sympathetic to labor education is an element of fear lest 
they be accused of being pro-labor merely on account of their 
participation in this field. 
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PossIBLE SERVICES TO LABOR 


The most recent thorough survey of what universities are 
doing in the field of labor education is Caroline Ware’s Labor 
Education in Universities, published by the American Labor 
Education Service in 1946. There have been many changes 
since that time. What are some of these specialized efforts? 

They include such diverse offerings as labor-management cur- 
riculums leading to a degree for resident students, with or with- 
out special summer practice in personnel offices, in union offices, 
or in government offices such as the employment service; non- 
degree residence curriculums extending over one or more years, 
usually subsidized by university or outside funds; nondegree 
short-residence curriculums of two weeks or less, either specially 
arranged in consultation with a specific group such as a state 
federation of labor or a national union, or decided by the faculty 
and offered freely to all comers; conferences of union leaders, 
often over a week end, with or without emphasis on education; 
preparation of textual materials for labor-education courses, 
especially for education given in union halls; research into labor 
problems, often at the request of a union group; lectures or 
film-showings in union halls; academic courses in extension 
centers; short courses in extension centers, courses planned unila- 
terally without labor suggestions; advice to unions preparing 
their own educational programs, especially advice to locals; pub- 
lication of a journal or of special papers in the field. 

This is not an exhaustive list; it is merely suggestive of some 
of the work being undertaken. The possibilities mentioned are 
not, of course, mutually exclusive; in many cases a single univer- 
sity will be giving most of the work listed. Some of the activities 
are obviously of general, rather than of labor, interest, for 
example, the academic courses. To appeal to any specific group, 
such courses must contain matérials that that group wants, re- 
gardless of consideration for its needs. Any services must be 
offered attractively, just as candy-covered medicine is prepared 


for children and for many adults. Improperly prepared courses 
will not be acceptable. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


What has already been discussed covers most of the problems 
involved in deciding whether to enter the field of labor educa- 
tion. The difficulties mentioned are not universal. They boil 
down to distrust, opposition, and apathy. Whatever the causes, 
there are specific remedies. The work needs to be done. Even 
those who are most impatient with labor—especially with or- 
ganized labor—often express the wish that workers had more 
formal education. But if the work is to be done, it needs to be 
well done. 

Let us assume that, despite the difficulties involved, a univer- 
sity decides to enter the field. Its first administrative difficulty 
is likely to be the need for more funds. Usually any extra work 
has to be paid for: extra teaching, extra travel, extra materials, 
extra use of facilities. There are groups that can well afford 
to pay all the costs involved. Some of the larger local unions 
can do so. But the majority of locals are small and receive only 
small monthly dues—popular opinion to the contrary. Only if 
several such locals combine their resources can they afford a 
lecture series, for instance. As far as individuals are concerned, 
some skilled workers in times of full employment can easily 
afford the necessary fees to cover costs; but the average worker 
with a family to support can ill afford the expense. Where a 
residence course—even a short affair—is concerned, the costs to 
the university will be only a part of the finances; individuals or 
locals must also meet the costs of food, housing, and especially 
of lost wages. The solutions are varied. In the absence of 
federal or state appropriations for labor education, something 
can be done for a few individuals by using the aid of the Veterans 
Administration. An effort to persuade small locals to combine 
their resources, perhaps through the medium of a city central 
body, can help. The university may be able to absorb overhead 
costs. Some instructors may volunteer their services gratis, 
though in general it is poor policy to insist on extra work without 
additional pay. Some international unions may be willing to 
pay part of the costs. In a very few cases there are employers 
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who believe that education can so much improve industrial 
relations that they are willing to contribute; however, this source 
of funds must usually be tapped by the unions themselves. 

Of course, the funds needed will to some extent vary with 
the type of service offered. Residence curriculums are normally 
the most expensive; they also reach only a small, though impor- 
tant, group, partly because of the cost and partly because of the 
limitation of physical facilities. Only if this group in turn 
becomes teachers of those it represents can the service be fully 
justified. It is cheaper to send an instructor out to the students, 
possibly in their own halls. 

Assuming that the services will involve course work, there is 
next the problem of the type of course. Unions generally want 
some or all of three types of nonvocational courses. First are 
the tool courses, such as speech, parliamentary law, accounting. 
Often these can be presented in the usual academic manner with 
but slight adaptations to the specific group. Second come courses 
that make direct appeal to unionists as such; they are, therefore, 
in greater demand for the immediacy of their application. In- 
cluded in this group would be courses in labor (or union) his- 
tory, collective bargaining, steward training, and so forth. 
Most universities do not have ready-made courses in these sub- 
jects; they must be made up to fit the group. The third set of 
courses concerns more general background in the social studies: 
economics, sociology, political science, psychology, and others. 
Though almost every university has available such materials 
and teachers to handle them, the full-fledged academic course 
is too much for most union groups; the regular courses must be 
tailored to meet the needs of the new students. This means 
work—often hard work—for those involved. It will necessitate 
close contact with labor leaders and constant revision in the 
light of classroom experience. 

Not only must courses be prepared. Effective teachers must 
be provided. It is one thing to present a long course and another 
to cover only the high lights in a few discussions; ideally there 
should be no letdown in any course—there must be none in a 
short course. It is one thing to teach regular university students 
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who, after the first few months, are expected to do their own 
studying; it is different with a group of adults who are out of 
practice even in reading and who have little time for homework. 
Even the average university instructor may quail at this. Per- 
haps what is needed will be good instructors who can learn the 
materials rather than scholars who are not proficient in teaching. 
This is not to deny that the best combination is the scholar who 
is also a good teacher. But do we have enough of these? Cer- 
tainly instructors in labor education must be prepared for more 
discussion than in undergraduate courses and must be flexible 
enough to change their methods of presentation and even their 
material according to the needs of their group. 

Another problem, perhaps recognized as a result of. Army 
training methods during World War II but re-emphasized by 
the growth of labor education, is the provision of training aids 
wherever possible. The term is broad enough to include every- 
thing from blackboards and textbooks through motion pictures 
to the most elaborate activated mock-ups. The best instructors 
may be successful without aids; could they be better with them? 
Could the weaker teachers become successful with their help? 
But few faculty members can make their own training aids. 
They need help in this and help in spreading their use. They 
need not merely the passive help that makes these aids available, 
but active assistance that goes out and offers to help in both 
planning and execution. 

But what if funds, courses, teachers, and training aids are 
all provided? How do we get the students? The first and most 
obvious way is by advertising. It is, in fact, the only way of 
reaching unorganized persons. But to be effective, advertising 
needs constant reiteration. A more immediately fruitful method 
is the use of a liaison man with a union card, a man who can 
personally present the work to the groups most interested, who 
can persuade the leaders to call the university services to the 
attention of union members. A good liaison man can do more 
than this; he can also materially aid in the choosing of gours 
and course materials, both from his own insight into labor needs 
and from his ability to draw opinions out of the union leaders. 
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Purposely the most complicated, if not the most difficult, 
administrative problem has been saved to the last. Who is to 
administer the program? For if it is to be more than a hit-and- 
miss affair, it must be carefully administered. Is this the function 
of a department? If so, which? Does economics have a claim 
merely because it teaches labor economics? Or should the serv- 
ices be under one of the schools or colleges of the university? 
Perhaps liberal arts because it includes most of the social studies 
and tool courses? Part of the answer is plain. Unless some one 
department or school teaches all, or nearly all, the subjects to 
be offered in labor education, no one school or department should 
be in charge. The control (whatever it may be called, and 
“institute” seems currently to be the most popular title) must 
transcend departments and schools; it must have authority to 
cross such lines. Perhaps a new organization must be set up. 
However, in many universities there are already divisions that 
offer outside services, such as correspondence courses or other 
types of adult education. This is one logical setting for a labor 
institute. Probably no one answer will satisfy the diverse admin- 
istrative organizations of our universities. Even if it logically 
could do so, no doubt there must be compromises to meet the 
desires of boards of trustees or of powerful deans. But unless 
there are to be constant adminstrative changes as the institute 
grows, unless one is to ignore the hurt feelings of those who feel 
a loss of prestige because of such changes, the first setting of 
the new organization should be close to its ultimate niche. 











Essentials of Effective Management'’ 
By CHARLES D. FLORY 


Meena tru takes place through some type of organiza- 


tional structure. Whenever one man joins another in 

an enterprise, an organizational pattern must emerge. 
One person will lead and the other follow even though they 
operate as partners and share equally in the financial rewards, 
True, they may change roles when confronted by different prob- 
lems, but an informal organizational structure, which is based 
upon factors of personal dominance, will exist. The inevitability 
that management must flow through some type of organizational 
structure indicates the necessity for considering what manage- 
ment seeks to achieve through organization. 

The purpose of organization is to structure policies, people, 
and practices in a way that encourages maximum participation 
of each individual, that minimizes ‘duplication of effort and over- 
lapping responsibilities, and that maintains a mutuality which 
insures collaboration. These generalized goals of sound organi- 
zation specifically include: policy, people, mutuality, responsi- 
bility, communication, finance, and maturation. 


PoLicy 


The primary function of managers operating at the adminis- 
trative level is to make judgments. The effectiveness of top- 
level managers depends upon their speed and accuracy in making 
judgments. The future of an enterprise and the happiness of its 
personnel depend to a large extent upon the caliber of the men 
who occupy the administrative chairs from which critical judg- 
ments are made. 

The major area calling for judgments by top management 
relates to the policies and the philosophy under which an organi- 
zation operates. The goals, aims, and values to be achieved 

* Eprtor’s Nore.—This article is written primarily from the point of view of a 
business organization. It has sufficient relevance, however, to the management 


of an educational institution to justify in the editor’s opinion its presentation to 
the readers of THe EpucaTionaL REcorp. 
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through the organization not only must be clearly understood but 
also must be clearly and definitely described. Practices and pro- 
cedures can be worked out with validity only when sound policies 
have been established. Basic judgments or decisions must be 
made concerning: (1) the kind and quality of services to be 
rendered; (2) the kind, quantity, and quality of personnel re- 
quired to render these services; (3) the rewards to be given em- 
ployees for the services rendered; and (4) the action required to 
keep the concern as a whole integrated and oriented toward its 
goals. 

The decisions made in the above areas will set the pattern for 
action. The pattern will determine the direction in which the 
organization should travel. Too many executives, in their desire 
for action, become so engrossed in keeping up with the parade 
that they fail to consider where the parade is going. Although 
motion is no guarantee of progress, we dare not rely upon our 
political heritage or our industrial record to insure the neces- 
sary vision at the management level. Politically we reiterate 
our belief in democracy ; we talk much about freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, and an economic system of free enterprise. 
But we are so prone to fall into the habit of defending these 
ideas verbally that we seldom expend the effort required to 
emerge with a positive set of beliefs and attitudes which point the 
way to genuine democratic living. Those who are repeatedly 
looking to the past for guidance find it impossible to keep their 
eyes focused upon the future. A historical search for solutions 
will be helpful only if we are able to see the principles beneath 
the facts which can be translated into trends for future action. 
If history teaches us anything, it indicates that the radicals of 
yesterday are often the liberals of today, while the radicals of 
today are likely to be the liberals of tomorrow. Democracy was 
a radical idea two hundred years ago and is still a liberal idea 
in some of our social practices. If the leaders, either politically 
or industrially, are conservative, the followers can scarcely be 
more than reactionaries, unless of course, the leadership degen- 
erates to the point where the led become so frustrated that they 
break out in open rebellion against their leadership. 
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It is imperative, therefore, if we are to have real managerial 
leadership, that a definite course of action be plotted so that indi- 
viduals who are affected by the organizational structure will be 
able to reach the goals which they seek. 

Making decisions about policy, setting the course for action, 
does not happen by chance. It is hard work. It requires the 
ability and effort of capable people. Our industrial journey on 
the present sea of economic confusion will never be more than 
a tour in the fog until the best possible brains at the management 
level set themselves to the task of clearly defining principles, 
goals, and values which can be stated as company policy. 


PEOPLE 


When we know where we are going and why, our next prob- 
lem is to make sure that we have available the kind of people 
through whom our goals can be achieved. Manpower is not only 
the most important, but also the most valuable, asset of a com- 
pany. The human factors in business are so central, yet so often 
out of focus, that we tend to neglect them in our thinking and 
planning. When a building is constructed unsoundly, physical 
laws invariably reveal the weakness; an overloaded medicine 


soon fails; when laws of chemistry are violated, explosions may 
occur. Similar violations of human factors are less easily checked, 


for the action is delayed. We may escape penalty for years. 
When the reaction does occur, we are so far from its origin that 
our judgments as to causes often lead us to accept a less impor- 
tant but more immediate cue. We are prone to blame economic 
conditions, labor problems, unfair competition, or politica! bun- 
gling for manpower failures. 

It is a must for those charged with organizational matters to 
look well at their manpower problems. A good organization 
will remain strong only if it has a carefully selected, well-placed, 
and adequately stimulated working force. Selection and place- 
ment of all personnel should be made with reference to coopera- 
tion, job performance, growth, and personal satisfactions. Stimu- 
lation can be provided both by cross-fertilization of ideas at all 
levels and by direct leadership at the top level. 
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Top-level executives have frequently reached their positions 
by chance, by power manipulations, or by dictatorial succession. 
These fallacious practices in developing the management team 
are being corrected in progressive companies by applying the 
criterion of merit in selecting executive personnel. In our attempt 
to correct for dictatorial management, we have sometimes moved 
so far in the direction of management by conference that no one 
is charged directly with responsibility for line action. The mere 
addition of numbers at the executive level does not in itself solve 
management problems. We fall too often into the trap of ap- 
pointing a committee, then increasing its size, and finally appoint- 
ing a committee to study the committee. If a note is too high 
to be reached by the average soprano, it cannot be reached by 
adding another soprano with equal range. If the leadership re- 
quired exceeds that possessed by a given executive, getting more 
help of the same order will not provide the solution desired. 
The mere addition of talent of the same quality will not get out 
work of an administrative type. The right people must be se- 
lected—people who have the talents to do the things required 
by the job. 


MUTUALITY 


Even though all jobs within an organization are staffed by 
people capable of making sound judgments and initiating action 
within the framework of established policy, the results obtained 
are likely to be abortive unless the management team has devel- 
oped habits of genuine cooperation. The lack of collaborative 
behavior is seen most often in egocentric, individualistic, or dog- 
matic action among top-level executives. Cooperation to the 
extent of mutuality implies the ability of the manager to manage 
without displaying his authority. When real mutuality pervades 
an administrative group, few votes will need to be taken or few 
directives issued to translate the judgments of the group into 
action. 

Competent leaders of men are able to develop teams that pull 
the load. They do not pose as giants who seek to pull the load 
by their own strength and in addition to drag the team with them. 
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There are many ways to foster team action, but the following 
have been found to be particularly important: (1) giving credit 
where it is due; (2) taking responsibility for one’s own mistakes; 
(3) criticizing sparingly but fairly and objectively; (4) develop- 
ing a sense of personal worth; (5) respecting lines of authority; 
and (6) acting appropriately with and toward others. 

The real organizational problems are most often found in the 
intangibles—areas having to do with feelings. They are infre- 
quently centered in material things. Consequently, top execu- 
tives are becoming aware that nearly 90 percent of their time is 
spent with human problems and less than 10 percent with techni- 
cal skills. The cold technologist may run a profitable business 
for a span of years, but he is unlikely, from a human relations 
point of view, to run a successful business. The Utopian do- 
gooder, on the other hand, is also unlikely to go down in history 
as a successful executive. The latter is too often caught basking 
in the sunlight of his paternalism while his company drifts into 
financial trouble. There is nothing which delays maturity and 
blights the growth of mutuality so completely as paternalism. 
The paternalistic manager resorts to devices which concede a 
limited share of responsibility but at the same time artificially 
retain control. He makes sure that the benefits yielded in no 
way jeopardize the special privilege and advantage of the man- 
agement group. 

The second decade of the present century witnessed a con- 
certed effort to apply the scientific method to every phase of 
American life. We spoke of “the science of education,” “the 
science of behavior,” and even “scientific management.” The 
belief arose that the mere addition of the word “science” or 
“scientific” served as a corrective for such subjective factors as 
feelings and attitudes. We now know that few problems are 
solved merely by adding labels. Roethlisberger in Management 
and Morale makes this point so well: “If one allowed another 
person to talk to him informally for an hour, one was perhaps 
a ‘friend’ or an ‘educator’; formally, for one to three hours, 
with a questionnaire to boot, a ‘vocational guider,’ a ‘public opin- 
ion poller,’ or a ‘social psychologist’; for two or three hours, 
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with true and false tests thrown in, a ‘psychometrist’; for two 
years without interruption, a ‘psychoanalyst.’ Of course, if in 
the process one could compute a standard deviation for those 
verbal responses, one was ‘scientific.’ ’’ 

‘Scientific’ is a good word but a solution that solves both the 
problems of management and the managed must look through 
at least two sets of lenses. Those who rely solely upon technol- 
ogy and science for solutions to management’s problems have 
a mere 10 percent probability of success. Those who look first 
to cooperation, collaboration, and mutuality are working with 
odds of nine to one in their favor. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


The need for a closely knit organization becomes more crucial 
as an enterprise increases in size or complexity. With the rise 
of industry, this need has most often been met by an authoritative 
pattern of organization which was copied both from church and 
from state. We have emerged with an administrative structure, 
therefore, of superiors-subordinates, management-workers. This 
condition, plus the constant struggle of men to satisfy their chang- 
ing needs in face of adversity, becomes one of today’s major 
management problems. 

Some executives, who are aware of the clashes within a rigid, 
authoritarian organization, have gone to the other extreme by 
allowing indefinite assignments, looseness of structure, vague- 
ness of budgets, and control by indirection. While rigidity in- 
evitably leads to clashes between management and the managed, 
indefiniteness, although intended to stimulate strong men, leads 
head on into tensions. Such feelings produce frustrations that 
tend to cause everyone to settle into a sea of mediocrity. The 
competent man, when confronted by a frustrating organizational 
structure, either becomes emotionally disorganized or seeks his 
satisfactions outside his job assignment. The problem resolves 
itself, therefore, into discerning how to get the organizational 
structure into the groove without developing ruts. 


*F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1941), p. 164. 
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One of the common faults in any type of organization is the 
failure to allocate responsibility and authority with clarity and 
definiteness. Each key man’s duties must be defined so clearly 
that he understands his relationship to his associates both in 
the formal and in the informal organization. This step also 
implies that with each responsibility established, sufficient author- 
ity will be delegated to get the work done. 

Too often the formal allocation of responsibility has been so 
poorly or so inadequately done that the enterprise is actually run 
by an informal structure. The informal structure tends to 
emerge on the basis of compatibility of personnel. It is necessary 
to look carefully, therefore, at both the formal and the informal 
patterns of organization to understand fully their effect upon the 
workers. Seldom, even in the best organizations, is there com- 
plete agreement between what a man thinks he does, and what 
he actually does. It is possible, and in most instances desirable, 
to grow the structure of an organization through emergence. 
Only confusion will result when responsibilities are incorrectly 
or inadequately defined. It is management’s duty to define a 
job instead of expecting the employee both to perform the work 
and ferret out what his work should be. 

Sound thinking and planning in these areas help grow a healthy 
organization. A healthy enterprise not only develops and holds 
the loyalties of its present staff, but also makes such an impact 
upon outsiders that good men are attracted from other organi- 
zations. Maintaining strength is easier than recapturing it once 
it is lost. Although a healthy organism is in a constant state of 
change, it keeps a wholesome equilibrium by maintaining balance 
among its component parts. Business enterprises fluctuate with 
the times, but seek to provide equilibrium through a structured 
organization which is not synonymous with an organizational 
chart. Organizational charts merely record the way an enter- 
prise functioned today and from which it will develop or regress 
tomorrow. The chart is only a map, never the journey. 

Actually, in point of time, defining and allocating respon- 
sibilities should follow immediately the establishment of policies. 
It is more difficult to define a job, once duties have been assumed 
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by accretion, than to do so before a man is placed in the position. 
Pressure often has to be exerted to get a man to relinquish a duty, 
even though logic dictates that he should, when he has been exer- 
cising it over a period of time. The difficulties in this respect 
should not deter us from action. Sound organization must 
emerge even though surgery is needed to achieve it. Soundness 
of administration will never be achieved until responsibilities 


are clearly defined, definitely allocated, and adequately com- 
municated. 


COMMUNICATION 


Superior thinking and expert planning have little value until 
they have been communicated. Failure to communicate may 
result from many conditions: lack of effort, unconcern, barriers 
in the organizational channels, semantics. Professionally and 
technically trained people often allow their technology to lead 
them into a verbal fog that contains many ideas but conveys few. 
The industrial leader often communicates his judgments effec- 
tively through directives, but fails to sense the attitudinal re- 
bounds generated in the persons most directly affected. 

A major function of an organizational plan is to provide a 
two-way channel of communication that encourages maximum 
utilization of individual potentiality. That which comes down 
from the top seldom encounters trouble in reaching the last man 
in the line because that which comes from the top is usually con- 
crete and tangible. That which should come up from below is 
often dissipated in the telling or dams up against administrative 
blocks because of its intangibility—it is composed largely of sen- 
timents, moods, and feelings. Unless the channel is clear and 
assistance provided along the way, these feelings seldom reach 
the top or reach it with such distortion that the action initiated 
falls far short of the mark. 

The administrator needs to sharpen his techniques for effective 
communication. He needs, also, to give serious thought to ways 
and means of keeping the channel open from the bottom to the 
top. The business efficiency aspects of management are well 
known even to the small operator, but the strivings of the man- 
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aged are not so well known especially as they relate to the upward 
flow of information. We must develop a sensitivity to the efforts 
of all employees to carve out for themselves both a sense of secur- 
ity and a feeling of self-realization. The former is most likely to 
occur when the worker operates in an atmosphere of approval 
with sufficient knowledge both as to what is expected of him and 
the direction he is to go so that frustration disappears. The 
competent worker who has security is “collaborative and friendly, 
yet genuinely self-assertive.”’ The lack of security often pro- 
duces a blind fight for freedom resulting in fear and hatred. 
Self-realization emerges through participation that allows for 
initiative, self-expression, and the assumption of responsibility. 
One must feel secure, however, before he can make strides in self- 
realization. The insecure will not take responsibility, for they 
are engaged in a battle for freedom. The administrator can 
never deal with such problems as these until an adequate, two- 
way channel of communication has been established. No matter 
how skilled the diagnostician, his skill is of naught until he has 
appropriate means for eliciting symptoms. 


FINANCE 


A mere psychologist has difficulty in being profound about 
fiscal matters when our expert economists are so confused about 
the road ahead. We have almost come to expect in our present 
social order that all enterprises except private business have a 
right to operate without regard to solvency. The trend toward 
narrow margins of profit for business in general, through regula- 
tion, indicates that all other agencies which depend upon business 
profits for support must set their houses in order through sound 
business administration. 

Some industries have been successfully financed without regard 
to social welfare, but it is becoming increasingly difficult to take 
money from intelligent people unless the product or services meet 
basic human needs, impulses, or wants. The more nearly, there- 
fore, an enterprise contributes to a basic need, the greater its 
chance for growth and survival. 

It is a foregone conclusion that any business in a competitive 
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society must make a profit to survive. This point is so well 
known by fiscally minded people that we will pass quickly to an- 
other fundamental purpose of a business enterprise. The close 
attention to profits at the expense of everything else will develop 
a focal length in the lens which is no longer adequate to view the 
whole field. There can be no profits, in fact no business, apart 
from people; for people set the values, create the demand, pro- 
duce the product, and, in general, make the business. 

Business must be managed so well financially, and otherwise, 
that a significant way of life for all employees is provided: © Fiscal 
economy in no way gives administrators license to look upon the 
employee as a mere commodity. It is this view of people that 
has led to unionism, which in many instances has become a blot 
upon the management picture. We must look, therefore, to the 
needs of the worker in developing our financial policies. The 
worker wants more than money, but in a capitalistic economy his 
needs cannot be met without adequate regard for compensation. 
The worker in general wants (1) to belong, (2) to gain prestige, 
(3) to exist—self-preservation, and (4) to satisfy his physical 
urges. While these wants will never be fully realized through 
mere monetary rewards, they cannot be fulfilled without financial 
consideration. Horace Mann, in 1858, pointed up this issue so 
well in talking about teachers’ salaries: “When it shall be found 
that a man’s natural appetites for food and beverage shall die 
out one after another as he enlists in more sacred callings, it 
will be good evidence that a life devoted to holy labor should 
forego those natural supplies which it no longer needs... . 
the most exalted piety will not be a sufficiently tenacious cement 
to hold body and soul together, without a little alloy of animal 
food; or at least, without some chemical amalgam whose prin- 
cipal ingredients are bread and butter.” Not only must people 
be paid, but they should be paid in proportion to the service 
rendered. Any plan of compensation which deviates signifi- 
cantly from this principle can lead only to dissatisfaction. 

Fiscal considerations demand, therefore, that the enterprise 
be profitable, with expenditures in the several areas appropriate 
to the character of the business, consistent with the needs of 
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employees, and rewarding to individuals for their contribution 
by jobs and by abilities. 


MATURATION 


Organizations as well as individuals strive for maturity. 
The essence of maturity as a goal for administrators means 
organizational and operational stability. The fluidity of our 
social structure and especially the fluctuations in our industrial 
order have led many critics to think of our country and its 
people as basically immature. Being immature is normal for 
individuals, organizations, and nations at the beginning. But 
as individuals pass from childhood to adolescence to adulthood, 
so should organizations move naturally through their develop- 
mental stages to a stabilized, mature state of operation. 

Maturity and stability as used above mean the ability of an 
organization to respond to a variety of stimuli without resorting 
either to a fight or a flight from problems. Immaturity pre- 
disposes one to react defensively either by conflict or by evasion. 
When an organization is mature, it is able to deal with prob- 
lems objectively. Its interests are broader and deeper than 
mere survival. It is able to operate with a degree of inde- 
pendence of its origins. It acts with confidence, yet with due 
humility and real cooperativeness. It maintains a firm sense 
of reality. It is always flexible and adaptable, but it acts con- 
sistently in line with its purposes and its goals. It avoids ex- 
pediency to gain short-range advantages for its corporate struc- 
ture or for the administrative group which directs its destiny. 
It is able to produce more than it needs for survival; to give 
more than it gets. In short, maturity within an enterprise in- 
sures an awareness of the common good and the general wel- 
fare of the society which it serves. 

There are dangers in reaching maturity prematurely. When 
growth ceases, decay begins unless steps are taken to maintain 
and utilize the vitality which characterizes youth. A young 
organization is usually courageous, competitive, and vigorous 
for it is in a struggle both for survival and for recognition in 
its field. Keeping some of the spirit of youth and venturesome- 
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ness is necessary to insure that sound development will take 
place when the organization has reached its maturity. If sta- 
tus, stability, and maturity lead to complacency, the doors are 
open to the germs that inevitably bring decline. Whenever in- 
dividuals or organizations spend more time in nostalgic longing 
for what has been than they spend in contemplation of what 
should be, they are moving irretrievably into the battle for status 
quo instead of for progress. 

There are hazards that serve as road blocks to growth both 
for individuals and for organizations. It is the function of 
the management team to remove or at least to minimize such 
obstacles by careful planning and judicious action. The desired 
goals are likely to be reached when the course is properly 
charted, the people carefully selected, responsibilities clearly 
defined, mutuality assiduously nurtured, communication astutely 
planned, finances appropriately managed, and maturation per- 
sistently sought. 
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Policies and Plans of College Guidance 
Centers Operating under VA Contracts’ 


By MITCHELL DREESE 


have been operating on college and university campuses, 

or one for approximately every four institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. Between July 1, 1945, and March 
1, 1949, it is estimated that more than one million advisements 
had been provided for veterans in these centers. In establish- 
ing guidance centers on college campuses rather than confining 
them to VA regional offices, the VA was influenced by the avail- 
ability of physical resources and qualified testing and counseling 
personnel which could best be procured for veterans on a con- 
tractual basis. The VA, however, was not unmindful of the 
possible influence of this vast program of counseling on student 
personnel work in higher education. On April 18, 1945, Dr. 
Ira Scott, chief of vocational rehabilitation in the central office 
of the VA, in an address at the National Press Club, Washing- 
ton, stated, “This program of VA College Guidance Centers 
should result in more effective future service by such institutions 
not only to veterans, but to other students and to other citizens 
who may be interested in the permanent improvement of adult 
counseling services in their own communities.” 

By December 1948 the program which had mushroomed 
through a four-year period had begun to decrease in size as the 
number of veterans needing testing and vocational counseling 
began to decline. Of the 415 centers which had been in oper- 
ation, 105, or 25 percent, had already been deactivated, and it 
was anticipated that the deactivation rate would soon be ac- 
celerated. It seemed to be an appropriate time to take stock 


St 1945, 415 Veterans Administration Guidance Centers 


*A summary of the findings of a survey of the American Council on Education, 
Mitchell Dreese, director; advisory committee composed of A. J. Brumbaugh, 
Robert H. Mathewson, Miss Phoebe L. Overstreet, and Mrs. Janet S. Kirshner. 
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and try to ascertain to what extent Dr. Scott’s hope, expressed 
in his address—of stimulating colleges and universities to pro- 
vide more adequate testing and vocational counseling services, 
not only to veterans but also to other students and to adults in 
the community—had been realized. 

It was decided to limit the study to Plan A and Plan A-B 
centers which provided counseling as well as testing service and 
which had been in operation for a period of at least two years. 
This limited the number to be contacted to 243. A letter was 
sent to the presidents of these 243 institutions explaining the 


“purpose of the study together with a questionnaire calling for 
.information about present administrative policies in the center 
and what the institution was planning to do about the testing 


and vocational counseling services of the center when the VA 
contract was no longer in effect. From the 243 questionnaires 
mailed, replies were received by February 1, 1949, from 164 
institutions, of which 154, or 63 percent, of the total contacted 
were used for purposes of tabulation. The sampling was rep- 
resentative of the various geographic sections of the United 
States and types of institutions of higher education. 

Part I of the questionnaire was concerned with present prac- 
tices of VA college and university guidance centers. The data 
revealed that the median number of cases processed per month 
during the total period of operation was 70 as compared with 
a median of 56 for the past six months. This decrease is evi- 
dence of the declining case load in the centers still operating. 
The largest case load was in the 5 private professional-technical 


‘schools (median, 143 per month for the total period of oper- 
“ation) ; followed by the 26 private universities (median, 115 


per month for the total period of operation). The smallest 
case load was in the 15 public liberal arts colleges, with a median 
of 34 per month for the total period of operation. The 47 
private institutions as a group had a case load of 114 per month 
for the total period of operation as compared with a median of 
64 for the 103 public institutions supplying data on this question. 
Let us turn our attention to the question of how many centers 
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made their services available to nonveteran students as well as 
veterans. The institutions were not compensated, of course, 
by the VA for nonveteran students. Sixty-six percent, or two- 
thirds, checked ‘‘Yes” to the question of whether they served 
nonveteran students. It was rather surprising to find that this 
policy was more prevalent among private institutions than pub- 
lic colleges and universities. Thirty-nine percent of the public 
institutions did not serve nonveteran students, as compared with 
22 percent for private institutions. 

Of the 66 percent of institutions which provided testing and 
counseling services to nonveteran students, slightly more than 
two-thirds did so without charge. In the public institutions 
whose VA guidance centers accepted nonveteran student clients, 
eight out of ten did so without charge as compared with five 
out of ten in the private institutions. 

Of the 32 institutions that reported the amount of the fee 
charged nonveteran students, the median was $20 with a Q! 
of $8.00 and a Q* of $20.00. The effect of the VA rate of 
$20.00 is apparent. In the thirteen public institutions report- 
ing data on fees to nonveteran students, the median fee was 
only $8.00. 

Another item of popular interest is the extent to which the 
testing and counseling services of the center have been available 
to nonveteran clients from the community. The VA, of course, 
did not pay for this service. In general, the practice was ap- 
proximately fifty-fifty, with 55 percent answering “Yes” and 
45 percent “No.” In the 49 private institutions, however, two 
out of three accepted community nonveteran clients. 

What was the composition of the case load of the centers? 
Twenty-one of the 154 institutions were unable to answer this 
question because they kept no records by appropriate break- 
down. The 133 reporting stated that 52 percent of their clients 
were veteran clients from the nearby community, 33 percent 
were veterans from their own institution, 12 percent nonveteran 
students from their own institution, and 3 percent nonveteran 
clients from the nearby community. Only 15 percent of the 
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clients were nonveterans. The distribution of clients among 
these four categories was essentially the-same in private and 
public institutions. The percentage of nonveteran clients from 
the nearby community was slightly higher in the private insti- 
tutions, 5 percent as compared with 2 percent in public colleges 
and universities. 

The final question on Part I of the questionnaire was: “Prior 
to the inauguration of the VA center, was there existent on 
campus a centrally organized service, with a director in charge, 
responsible for testing and counseling students in regard to 
their vocational plans?”’ Slightly more than half of the insti- 
tutions answered ‘‘No”’ to this question. Among the private 
institutions, two out of three had not had previously a centrally 
organized service. 

And now we come to the “sixty-four dollar question” : “When 
the VA contract is no longer in effect, what do you plan to do 
with the guidance center?” Only four of the 154 institutions 
reporting stated that they were planning to discontinue the cen- 
ter and abandon the testing and vocational counseling service. 
Six of the 154 colleges and universities reporting indicated that 
they were planning to discontinue the center and continue to 
offer testing and vocational counseling under a decentralized 
program. Fifty-seven percent went on record to the effect that 
they intended to continue the center essentially as at present. 
Twenty-five percent reported that they were planning to dis- 
continue the VA guidance center as now organized, but would 
continue to offer the testing and counseling service in a newly 
organized, or reorganized, manner as a part of a systematic 
guidance program. 

Apparently there was some confusion in replying to the query 
of whether or not they planned to discontinue the center. From 
the qualifying remarks it was apparent that most of the insti- 
tutions that stated they planned to discontinue the center but 
continue to offer testing and counseling service, interpreted 
“discontinuing the center” to mean discontinuing the VA rela- 
tionship, discontinuing the present administrative setup for the 
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center, or making other changes in the organization of the 
center. 

Thirty-six institutions, or 23 percent of the total of 154 reply- 
ing, stated that it is impossible to say at the present time what 
will be done with the center. Twelve of these also checked that 
they expected to continue; 5 that they would probably discon- 
tinue. Many of these 36 institutions qualified their answer to 
indicate that they would make every effort to continue the center 
in some form or other. 

One hundred twenty-six, or 82 percent of the 154 institutions 
reporting, stated that they planned either to continue the center 
essentially as at present or to continue to offer the testing and 
counseling service in an organized manner as a part of a syste- 
matic program. Of these 126 institutions, 87, or 57 percent, 
stated unequivocally that they were planning to continue the 
center essentially as at present. Sixty-five percent of the private 
colleges and universities took this position, as compared with 52 
percent of the public institutions. Let us examine the more de- 
tailed future plans in these 87 institutions. Four out of five 
stated that they would make their services available to all inter- 
ested students, and, of this number, two-thirds indicated that 
the service would be without charge to students referred by a 
student personnel officer and on a fee basis to others. Eighteen 
percent, mostly private institutions, thought they could best 
handle the situation by increasing the activity fee for all stu- 
dents. Four institutions hoped to finance the program by phil- 
anthropic support. 

Seven out of 10 institutions planning to continue the center 
essentially as at present, plan to make its services available to 
interested clients from the community, largely on a fee basis. 
Only 11 percent of those planning to serve the community, plan 
to do so without charge; all of these colleges and universities 
are publicly supported institutions. 


It was stated previously that 36 institutions, or 23 percent 
of the 154 returning usable data, stated that it was impossible 
for them to say definitely at the present time what will be done 
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with the center. Let us consider some of the reasons which 
they gave for their indecision. Nine out of ten stated that a 
decision was dependent upon availability of funds. All but one 
of the eighteen publicly supported institutions which were unde- 
cided stated that it was a matter of budget. Apparently avail- 
ability of qualified personnel is not too serious a problem, for 
only one-fourth of the institutions still undecided checked that 
availability of qualified personnel would influence their decision 
and these were exclusively institutions which had not had a cen- 
ter prior to the VA contract. Four out of ten went on record 
as saying that their decision would depend upon further evidence 
as to the demand for the service. Only one-sixth of the institu- 
tions still undecided were of the opinion that further evidence 
was needed as to the value of the service before they made their 
decision. 

What are the considerations which lead the college or uni- 
versity administration to continue the guidance center when the 
VA contract is no longer in effect? One hundred eighteen col- 
leges and universities checked the reasons which influenced them 
in deciding to continue the center. Slightly more than one-third 
stated that “Testing and vocational counseling through a guid- 
ance center were in operation here before the VA contract went 
into effect, and we shall be returning essentially to our former 
program.” Thirty-eight percent of the public institutions and 
30 percent of the private institutions made this statement. Two- 
thirds of the institutions went on record as saying that ‘The 
VA guidance center has demonstrated the value of testing and 
vocational counseling as an organized service which we wish to 
incorporate into our program of $tudent personnel services.” 
In an examination of these data it was observed that many in- 
stitutions that did not check this reason were colleges and uni- 
versities which had had a guidance center before the VA pro- 
gram was inaugurated and felt that they were returning essen- 
tially to it. 

The following possible reason for continuing the center was 
included among the list of considerations which might be checked. 
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“Students, both veteran and nonveteran, have come to accept 
testing and vocational counseling as a legitimate institutional 
service and expect the institution to continue to provide this 
assistance.” Fifty-eight percent of the institutions checked this 
reason. The replies’ were very consistent among the various 
types of private and publicly supported colleges and universities. 

Approximately half of the colleges and universities planning 
to continue their guidance centers, specified as one of their 
reasons, that “The need for testing and counseling services 
available to nonstudent clients has been expressed by represent- 
ative agencies and members of the community.” Fifty-seven 
percent of the private institutions checked this as a reason, as 
compared with 43 percent of the public institutions. Eighty 
percent of the large private universities and 70 percent of the 
private liberal arts colleges gave this as a reason for continuing 
the center. It is rather surprising that the private institutions 
were more sensitive to the expressed desire of representative 
agencies and members of the community than were the public 
institutions. Only 33 percent of the small public universities 
gave public pressure as a reason for continuing. 

One section of Part II of the questionnaire dealt with the 
considerations that entered into a decision to discontinue the 
guidance center. Only twenty-five institutions elected to answer 
this section. These consisted of four which were planning to 
abandon the service, six which were planning to decentralize 
the guidance program, and fifteen which were still undecided 
but leaning toward discontinuing the center. Of this number 
one-third gave as their reason, “It is primarily a program for 
veterans, and the need either has been or will have been met.” 
Only one of the twenty-five colleges and universities stated that 
it was planning to discontinue the guidance center for the reason 
that “The value of the service for students generally has not 
been adequately demonstrated.” Seven out of ten of the insti- 
tutions reporting checked the reason for discontinuing as “The 
cost of maintaining the service without VA or other outside 
support is prohibitive.’”’ Two institutions inserted the state- 
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ment on the questionnaire that lack of space and facilities was 
the reason for planning to give up the guidance center. 

In an attempt to tap general attitudes concerning the influ- 
ence of the VA guidance center on the student personnel pro- 
gram of the institution, a series of statements was presented 
with the request that the pertinent statements be checked. The 
college and university administrators were requested to give 
their reactions to these statements regardless of what they 
planned to do in the future with their guidance center. One 
hundred forty-nine of the 154 colleges and universities gave 
their reactions to these statements. 


1. Counsel of doubtful value has actually caused a considerable number 
of students and faculty to question seriously the worth-whileness of testing 
and vocational counseling. 


Only one institution—a public liberal arts college checked this 
statement as true. 

2. The influence has been negligible. 

Only 5 institutions out of 149, or 3 percent, stated that 
the influence had been negligible. 


3. The service has not been sufficiently integrated into the institutional 


program so that it has been adequately known and utilized by either faculty 
or students. 


Thirty institutions, or 20 percent, voted that this statement 
was true. On this item the proportion of private institutions 
voting “Yes” was twice as great as among public institutions. 

4. The service is probably worth while but cannot be maintained without 
outside support such as was received under the VA contract. 

One out of five, or 20 percent, indicated that this was true, 
with the proportion from the private institutions twice as great 
as from the public institutions. 

5. The service has been worth while for veterans, but will not be needed 
when student veterans are no longer present in considerable numbers. 

Only 6 percent felt that the service would no longer be needed 
when student veterans were no longer present in considerable 
number. Apparently the value of a testing and vocational 
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counseling service for college and university students is now 
overwhelmingly accepted. 

The survey of attitudes toward the VA college guidance cen- 
ter also revealed the following: The institutions responding 
were generally of the opinion that few new guidance techniques 
or procedures had been developed in connection with the guid- 
ance program and expressed an intention to simplify forms and 
procedures when no longer under VA contract. Among the 
tangible gains resulting from the VA college guidance center 
program, the training of qualified personnel, the availability of 
basic equipment and materials, and a currently expanded budget 
which will make it easier to maintain vocational guidance serv- 
ices in the future were most frequently advanced as major con- 
tributions. 

Many institutions volunteered the comment that they had 
been sold on the value of testing and vocational counseling for 
college and university students, but that they planned to make 
many short cuts and modifications of procedure when they no 
longer had to follow the prescribed VA pattern. The Advise- 
ment and Guidance Service of the Veterans Administration 
would probably readily grant that certain records and forms 
could well be modified or dispensed with in a college setup, in 
which the problem of transferring records from one region to 
another does not exist. On the other hand, the use of these 
standard forms is likely to result in more uniformity in forms in 
college guidance centers long after the VA college guidance 
program is history. 

So much for the general findings—What variations in pres- 
ent policy and future plans exist in relation to the pre-VA status 
of the center? Of the 154 institutions included in the present 
study, 87, or 56 percent, indicated that they had not had a cen- 
trally organized guidance center with a director in charge prior 
to the inauguration of the VA contract; 67, or 44 percent, stated 
that they had had such a center before 1945. For purposes of 
discussion we shall refer to these two categories of institutions 
as the “had” and the “had not” groups. The replies of the 
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“had” and the “had not’’ colleges and universities were re-tal- 
lied on all the items of the questionnaires pertaining to future 
plans. In general, the replies of the two groups were strikingly 
similar with respect to the present policies and future plans 
which were previously summarized, with certain exceptions 
which will now be pointed out. 


1. Ninety percent of the “had” group were planning to con- 
tinue the center essentially as at present or to offer the testing 
and counseling services as part of a systematic guidance pro- 
gram, as compared with 75 percent of the “had not” group. 
Conversely, the proportion of colleges uncertain as to the future 
of the center was twice as great among the “had not” group. 
When it is considered that the guidance centers in the “had not” 
colleges had been nonexistent prior to the VA contract, it is 
gratifying to note that in three-fourths of such institutions the 
decision has already been made to continue the program. The 
decision to continue the center is still more prevalent, however, 
in the institutions which had had a counseling service prior to 
the VA contract. 


2. With respect to the student clients to be served in the fu- 
ture, 23 percent of the “had not’ group were planning to limit 
the service to students having special needs as compared with 
9 percent for the “had” group. A slightly larger proportion 
of the “had not’? group were planning to offer their services 
to clients from the community. An effort at economy is re- 
flected in the first of the above comparisons; a greater hope for 
fees from community clients to help support the center, in the 
second comparison. 


3. In the formulation of future plans for the support of the 
center, more than one-fourth of the “had not” colleges are plan- 
ning to increase the activity fee, as compared with 8 percent of 
the “had” group. The “had not ’ , coup is also slightly more 
inclined to charge fees of students counseled in the center, al- 
though less than one-third are contemplating any such charge. 


4. Of the four colleges and universities which stated they 
were planning to abandon the guidance center, three had not 
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had one prior to the VA contract. Five of the “had not’’ schools 
were planning to discontinue the center and offer the services 
under a decentralized: plan as compared with one college in the 
“had” group. It is gratifying that these data are too small to 
be worthy of much consideration and that the trend is over- 
whelmingly toward a continuation of the present centralized 
and coordinated program of testing and counseling. 

5. Twenty-nine percent of the “had not” group were uncer- 
tain about the future plans for the center, as compared with 
16 percent for the “had” group. Surprisingly enough, approxi- 
mately one-third of these “thad not” institutions checked avail- 
ability of qualified personnel as a factor which would influence 
their decision. No institution in the “had” group mentioned 
this factor. However, availability of funds was the main cause 
for indecision in both groups. 

6. Among the reasons advanced for continuing the center 
after the VA contract expires, the demonstrated value of the 
service was referred to by four out of five of the ‘“‘had not” in- 
stitutions, while the “had” schools referred most frequently to 
the fact that, in continuing, they would be but returning to a 
program which was regarded by the students and the community 
as a normal institutional service. 

No other significant differences existed in the future plans 
of the two groups of guidance centers—those which had been 
in existence before the VA contract and those which came into 
being under VA aegis. With the exception of the points just 
enumerated, the general findings summarized earlier apply to 
both groups of centers. 

It is apparent that testing and vocational counseling have re- 
ceived real impetus from the VA college guidance center pro- 
gram and that with minor modifications the programs will con- 
tinue when the VA contracts expire. The institutions which first 
organized their vocational testing and counseling service under 
VA contract are just as enthusiastic about the necessity of in- 
corporating this service in the regular student personnel pro- 
gram as are the colleges and universities which have had such 
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a program before the close of the war. They recognize that 
they must plan carefully to maintain the service and in some in- 
stitutions may have to charge student clients a fee or raise the 
activity fee in order to support the service. The colleges and 
universities are also counting on fees from clients in the com- 
munity to help sustain the program. Fortunately, the majority 
of colleges and universities, particularly the state-supported 
schools have already planned to carry the testing and vocational 
counseling program out of their regular budget. It is conserva- 
tive to say that the VA college guidance center program, with 
its 415 demonstration centers, in the short space of four years 
has advanced the cause of vocational guidance on the college 
and university level by more than fifteen years of normal de- 
velopment. Should the federal government at any time in the 
future initiate an extensive program of scholarships, such as 
are provided under the GI bill, it is almost a certainty that such 
a program would be implemented by a testing and counseling 
service. Amazing progress has been made in testing and voca- 
tional counseling on the college and university level during the 
past four years and the future looks good. 








Preparation of Teachers of 
__Consumer Education 
By HENRY HARAP and RAY G. PRICE 


ONSUMER education is a phase of the larger movement of 
C educating for living that has been making headway 
steadily during the last three decades. The Educational 
Policies Commission has issued a volume on the Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy’ which includes intelligent 
consumership among the major objectives of public education. 
In a more recent volume the commission lists the ability to pur- 
chase and use goods and services as one of the ten imperative 
needs of youth. 

In 1946-47 Thomas H. Briggs studied the status of consumer 
education in high schools that enrolled more than three hundred 
pupils. Of the 725 schools that returned the inquiry blank, 26 
percent offered a separate course in consumer education. Eighty- 
seven percent of the schools indicated that they offered instruc- 
tion in the buying of goods and services as a part of other courses. 
A study of 205 high schools in the North Central Association, 
which was completed in the summer of 1948, shows that 19 per- 
cent of the cooperating schools reported the inclusion of sepa- 
rate courses in consumer education. Ninety-four percent of the 
senior high schools taught consumer education in some manner. 


SURVEY OF TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 


In the light of the school offerings and the needs of life, we 
were curious to know what teacher-educating institutions were 
doing to prepare teachers of consumer education. Replies were 
received from 166 institutions engaged in the education of 
teachers. Of this number 55 were universities and the rest were 
largely teachers colleges. 

One-third of the institutions reported that they give special 
attention to the preparation of teachers of consumer education. 


* Washington: National Education Association, 1938. 
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On the whole, few colleges and universities have formulated 
programs of specialization in consumer education. This re- 
sponsibility is usually assumed in an informal way by the de- 
partments of home economics and business education. The 
present situation reflects a very limited demand for teachers 
specially trained in the economics of consumption. We are 
probably training as many teachers in this field as can be ab- 
sorbed at the present time. 

Only the frontier institutions and leaders may be expected to 
pioneer in this relatively new field. But, in view of the generally 
accepted need of education for the improvement of living, the 
potential demand for qualified teachers of consumer education 
should grow in the years ahead. Regardless of the present de- 
mand for teachers, a good course in consumer problems without 
too much pedagogy would be very useful to the student as a 
citizen. 

Our inquiry had the effect of stimulating an expression of in- 
terest in the need for consumer education. It is interesting to 
note that of the 112 institutions that reported a neglect of con- 
sumer education, 83 indicated that training should be provided 
for teachers in this field. The respondents had varying opinions 
as to how the training should be provided. Twenty-two favored 
a separate course; 40 preferred integration with existing courses; 
and 19 felt that both separate courses and integration were de- 
sirable. This response reveals a certain amount of readiness of 
college authorities to introduce a program of consumer educa- 
tion if they were stimulated to do so. 


Some Colleges Offer Consumer Content Courses 


The consumer content courses are offered largely by those in- 
stitutions that indicated that they gave special attention to the 
training of teachers of consumer education. However, about 
one-sixth of the other colleges also offer consumer content courses. 

The most common content course offered is the Economics of 
Consumption, which was listed 24 times. This is followed by 
Consumer Education, with a frequency of 19, and Consumer 
Problems, with a frequency of 16. As judged by the course 
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listings, the universities offer content courses somewhat more 
frequently than do the teachers colleges. In 86 percent of the 
cases the institutions offered only one content course, for which 
three semester hours of credit were usually given. 

The chances are that Economics of Consumption is a basic 
course, which in some cases is required. The courses in Con- 
sumer Education and Consumer Problems are probably advanced 
elective courses, most frequently required by the departments of 
home economics and business education. If the student has had a 
course in the Economics of Consumption in the lower division, 
the advanced course involves some duplication, but serves as a 
useful review for the future teacher of consumer education. 


Consumption an Integral Part of Regular Courses 


The colleges were asked to indicate whether the study of 
consumption was an integral part of regular course offerings. As 
may be expected, about 75 percent of the institutions replied in 
the affirmative. Mention was made of forty-eight different 
courses that include aspects of consumption. This was not very 
illuminating, because the responses did not differentiate between 
the intensive treatment in a course in food and the incidental 
reference in a course in sociology. 

Home economics courses were listed 79 times, the most com- 
mon titles being food, clothing, and home management. Busi- 
ness education ranked second, with a frequency of 35, the most 
common courses being marketing, insurance, and salesmanship. 
The social sciences ranked third with a frequency of 33, the most 
common course being economics. Several references were made 
to the inclusion of units on consumer buying in student teaching. 
Four institutions reported that consumer education was included 
in professional courses for teachers. 

Our data-suggest that the incidental treatment of consumption 
is an uncertain and inadequate preparation for this work in the 
public schools. To get any assurance of adequacy of prepara- 
tion, it would be necessary to find out what is taught in the vari- 
ous departments and to compare it with an acceptable outline 
of consumer competency. 
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Professional Course in Consumer Education 


Of the 166 institutions which responded, only 13 indicated that 
they offer a professional course for the preparation of teachers 
of consumer education. In several instances the reply indicated 
that these courses are taught on the graduate level. It is pos- 
sible, however, that some of the courses classified as content 
courses, particularly those that bear the title Consumer Educa- 
tion, were essentially courses for teachers. Here the only in- 
ference we can draw is that the offerings in consumer education 


are not commonly classified as courses which deal primarily with 
teaching procedure in this field. 


Department Which Has Major Responsibility 


The nature of courses listed and the department to which our 
inquiry was referred gave us an indication of where the major 
interest in consumption lay. It is our estimate that at the present 
time the departments of home economics and business educa- 
tion assume the primary responsibility for the education of con- 
sumers in 70 percent of the institutions. The home economics 
department predominates in the teachers college, and the de- 
partment of business education is foremost in the university. In 
30 percent of the institutions the responsibility for consumer edu- 
cation is divided among several departments, the most common 
of these being social science. It appears, therefore, that a bal- 


anced sequence of courses for teachers of consumption does not 
now exist anywhere. 


PropostpD PROGRAM OF PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 


For convenience, our proposed program of preparation of 
teachers of consumer problems will be outlined in terms of the 
four major phases of the total curriculum of teacher education: 
(1) general education, which includes those courses which con- 
tribute to the personal development of the teacher; (2) pro- 
fessional education, which includes those courses which deal more 
directly with teaching (education courses) ; (3) field of speciali- 
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zation, which includes the subject matter in the future teacher’s 
major field of specialization; (4) electives, which include those 
courses chosen by the student without restriction from all the 
catalog offerings. 

Any proposal made by course titles is obliged to be indefinite, 
because it is difficult to predict the specific contents of a course 
from its title. Yet it is a practical procedure because the college 
requirements are expressed in course titles. 

The general education phase of the total curriculum includes 
several broad courses in such fields as communication, social 
science, physical science, biological science, and humanities. As a 
rule courses in general mathematics and physical education are 
also included. Of these, the social studies and the sciences make 
a more direct contribution to the field of consumption. 

The study of economic, social, and political problems should 
introduce the student to the place of the consumer in modern 
society, the relation of the consumer to government, the distribu- 
tion of income, the regulation of rates and prices, business or- 
ganization, the standard of living, the marketing system, con- 
sumer cooperatives, and similar fundamental topics. 

The study of science should give the student a better under- 
standing of the hundreds of appliances which discovery and in- 
vention have added to man’s comfort and convenience. The con- 
sumption habits of the people are changing as technology is ap- 
plied to food processing, the development of synthetic fibers, 
the production of plastics, and the discovery of new drugs. Lab- 
oratory tests for the purity and durability of goods and their in- 
terpretation have a scientific basis. 

The professional courses in teaching are usually determined 
by the department of education and are largely influenced by the 
certification requirements of the states served by the college. 

These courses invariably include directed teaching, which 
should be an important part of the training of teachers of con- 
sumption. If a class in consumption economics is not available, 
the student should have an opportunity to assist in the teaching 
of a unit in this field. The student-teacher should have plenty 
of time and resources for the planning of the unit to be taught. 
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Much useful experience can be gained by sharing in the eco- 
nomic enterprises of the college campus. Apprenticeship in the 
purchase of food, the operation of the dining hall, the purchase 
of equipment, the operation of a bookstore, and other activities - 
involves problems in the selection, purchase, and use of goods 
and services which are of great value to the teacher of consumer 
problems. 

At the present time very few students major in consumer edu- 
cation on the undergraduate level. If the need for specialization 
should arise in any institution, the organization of a program for 
the preparation of teachers of consumption should be developed 
cooperatively by an interdepartmental committee. 

For the present, the student will select one of the current fields 
of specialization related to consumption, the most common of 
which are home economics, business education, and social science. 
Each of these departments has its specific requirements. Each 
has courses which include consumption, but they differ widely in 
kind and emphasis. Recent publications in the fields of science 
and mathematics indicate that students may be increasingly in- 
terested in the consumer aspects of these subjects. ‘ 

It is premature to suggest that all departments should agree 
upon common requirements for specialization in consumer edu- 
cation. However, it is not unreasonable to expect them to agree 
on a single basic course in consumer problems. The fundamental 
course would undoubtedly be prescribed by the department 
of home economics and, perhaps, business education; it would 
be elective in such fields as science and mathematics. With the 
possible exception of a basic course in consumption, the student 
would receive instruction in his field of specialization as pre- 
scribed by the department. 

As a student continued to have a special interest in the field 
of consumer education, he might have an opportunity to elect a 
variety of courses that have a direct bearing on this field. The 
student should seek the help of his adviser in discovering the gaps 
in his own preparation. If the basic courses in social science 
are weak in sociology, economics, or government, he should be 
advised to take an advanced course in one or more of these fields. 
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If his introductory courses in science are largely theoretical, he 
should be advised to take work in the applications of science to 
daily living. A selection from such offerings as food, clothing, 
family finance, marketing, and merchandising might be made to 
round out the student’s special training in consumer education. 


SUMMARY 


We have seen that consumer education is part of a growing 
movement, the purpose of which is to improve the quality of 
living. The teacher-educating institutions have barely begun to 
prepare teachers who are competent to guide the young in the 
intelligent choice and use of goods and services. Nearly 15 per- 
cent of the institutions participating in our survey offer a course 
in the Economics of Consumption. At the present time most 
colleges proceed on the assumption that consumer competency is 
a by-product of the regular course offerings. A balanced se- 
quence of courses for teachers of consumption does not exist. 

A program of preparation of teachers of consumer problems 
is proposed. In the general education of the student the social 
studies and sciences should introduce the student to the field of 
consumption. A sequence of courses should be developed co- 
operatively by an interdepartmental committee for those students 
who may wish to specialize in consumer education. The depart- 
ments which have an interest in the field should at least agree 
on a single basic course in Consumer Problems which should be 
required of prospective teachers of home economics and business 
education. It should be elective in the fields of science and 
mathematics. 

Consumer education is rapidly gaining support in theory and 
practice in both the elementary and secondary schools. Our sur- 
vey clearly indicates that greater emphasis is needed at the 
teacher-training level if consumer education is to achieve the 
place it deserves in the curriculum. 





_ 


Symbol or Substance in Education? 
By ROY IVAN JOHNSON 


“Is the college at present too much concerned with the manipulation of 
symbols and too little concerned with the experience in activity which these 
symbols imply ?”—Harold B. Dunkel * 


HE PURPOSE OF A SYMBOL is to express, or suggest, mean- 
ing. Its danger lies in the tendency of the human mind 


to revere the symbol without understanding or valuing the 
ideas or ideals which it represents. Even words themselves, 
which are supposedly living symbols of thought, often become 
“Show case’ words with which to dazzle the public mind or stir 
public emotion. What is a “patriot”? What is “democracy’’? 
What is “liberty”? What do we mean by “our way of life’? 
These words, and hundreds of other like them, take on an emo- 
tional aura of their own. They can wake responses, even vio- 
lent responses, in minds completely innocent of their significance 
and meaning. The word takes on power, while its meaning 
grows impoverished. 

As a result, many a “‘patriot,’’ who would die for “the flag,” 
joins the ranks of public enemies at home in the obstruction of 
law and order. And many a hardened sinner who breaks all 
the commandments without a qualm gets weekly solace from 
mumbling the liturgy of his “religion.” In education we put 
our trust in grades, in credits recorded by a registrar, in tran- 
scripts, in diplomas, in degrees. These symbols represent the 
common currency of exchange in education, and we attach value 
to them with little, if any, critical examination of educational 
results. 

Symbolism in education multiplies with its machinery of 
organization and the complexity of its processes. New admin- 
istrative units, new departments, new courses, may develop from 


*From Dunkel, General Education in the Humanities (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1947). 
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a genuine sense of need. Junior colleges may be set up, citizen- 
ship courses may be developed, advisement programs may be 
launched—all with a view to serving well-defined functional 
purposes. Presently the new college, the new course, or the new 
program is accepted as visible proof that the purposes are being 
served. We have yet to learn, apparently, that institutional for- 
mality is no guarantee of institutional performance. 

Let us look at some of the educational practices that out- 
wardly conform to the trends in educational theory but which, 
in effect, are a bit of window dressing to attract the consumer 
or to placate the more progressive-minded members of the 
faculty. First, let us see what happens, in many cases, to new 
courses which have been introduced in response to pressure 
(either from outside or inside) for a more “functional” type 
of instruction. Perhaps it is a course in the responsibilities of 
family living, announced as “Sociology 122b, a course in the 
history of the family and its function in modern society.” The 
public relations department advertises the course as a course in 
the preparation of young people for marriage. The alumni feel 
a surge of pride as they read the announcement. Alma Mater 
is stepping out on the front lines in meeting educational prob- 
lems! 

Now follow the course for a year or two in operation. Pro- 
fessor X, who is assigned to teach the course, is steeped in the 
sociological traditions of the department. He must teach what 
he knows—and what he knows is sociology. He makes a bold 
effort, however, to branch out. He finds a textbook in Prob- 
lems of Marriage and Family Living and assigns it as supple- 
mentary reading. He invites a consultant on family relations 


to give a guest lecture on domestic problems. He even writes 
to the department of education for materials which will help 
him in teaching the course. Then comes the first blow. Indian- 
ola University writes that it will not give credit for Sociology 
122b, since it does not correspond in content with any sociology 
course (or other course) offered at Indianola. Also, some of 
Professor X’s colleagues begin to taunt him about giving a snap 
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course. No meat in it, they say. No invitation to scholarship. 
Not a solid, college-level course. Under these pressures, the 
course gradually takes on a duller academic coloring. More 
emphasis is given to the history and development of the family 
from primitive times until the present, and less emphasis is given 
to the problems and conditions. that affect the stability of the 
modern family. Thus the course reverts to the familiar pattern, 
with its substance borrowed from the past rather than the 
present. 

Or take the course in Basic Principles of Citizenship, or De- 
mocracy in Action, or Problems in Modern Society. The course 
emerged originally as an effort on the part of the school to meet 
the persistent demand that education do something constructive 
about the problem of preparing young people for responsible 
citizenship, for intelligent social action. Enthusiasm mounts; 
staff meetings are held to set up objectives and content for the 
course; and a new syllabus is projected. But by the time the 
economist has had his say, along with the historian, the sociolo- 
gist, and the political scientist, the “new’’ course is neatly 
equipped with pigeonholes packed with subject matter from the 
standard textbocks in the respective fields, with no possibility of 
successful integration. As the years go by and new teachers 
come in, the course continues as a kind of polyglot offering of 
four courses in one, varying with the complexion of teacher 
interest. 

Student “advising” is another area in which organizational 
form is often more conspicuous than educational function. If 
regular staff members are assigned to counseling duties, their 
interest in the subject matter of their courses and the lack of 
time for individual follow-up conferences make the advising 
activities, in far too many instances, a purely perfunctory per- 
formance, restricted largely to signing up for courses, approv- 
ing changes in schedule, and checking on requirements for grad- 
uation. In some institutions academic advising is supplemented 
by specialized counseling in vocational guidance or in connec- 
tion with dormitory residence problems. But if the doctrine 
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of individual needs is to be seriously accepted, the counseling 
program must be broader than the student’s academic expe- 
rience, broader than vocational guidance, broader than the dis- 
ciplinary problems of the dormitory or the campus. It must 
be an individualized program, geared into all aspects of stu- 
dent experience and serving all recognizable needs for personal 
growth and development. The problems will range all the 
way from study problems to time-budgeting, from health prac- 
tices to personal hobbies, from vocational interests to problems 
of social adjustment. 

Counseling needs cannot be cared for by the simple expedient 
of opening a counseling office and collecting a mass of data 
from batteries of psychological tests. Neither is a psychological 
“clinic” the answer to the problem. True, the more severe 
problem cases will normally come to light and will be given some 
kind of attention. But the benefits of counseling should reach 
far beyond the problem cases. The potentialities of al] students 
are the concern of education. 

If this picture of discrepancy between the best that we think 
and the best that we do is a true picture, what is the explana- 
tion? There are so many contributing factors, it would be hard 
to assess their respective weight and importance. It may be 
that, as a people, we prefer to bolster our idealism with plati- 
tudes rather than support it with pratcice. Certainly the gap 
that exists between our verbal worship of the principles of de- 
mocracy and our conspicuous political abuse of them in dealing 
with our domestic problems offers a case in point. Likewise, 
the pious believer, who is by no means a pious doer in the private 
affairs of his own life, is a perennial problem in every parish. 
But the fact that it is human nature to live less nobly than we 
think is not a particularly soul-satisfying reflection. It explains, 
but it does not exonerate. 


The problem of the educator, however, goes deeper than a 
simple acknowledgment of the weakness of human nature. He 
must find the answer in some kind of constructive action that 
will shape human nature into a sterner pattern. The key to 
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the problem lies in personnel. The men and women who ad- 
minister and the men and women who teach must have clear 
understandings and deep moral convictions. They must have a 
professional spirit that values results above routine, substance 
above form. If we take the long view, we must look toward 
our teacher-training institutions to supply better teachers for 
better schools. If we expect more immediate results, we must 
resort to a vigorous program of in-service training. We must 
be closer students of our job. We must re-examine our pro- 
cedures and re-evaluate our results. 

On the whole, there are heartening evidences of healthful 
growth and change. Not all so-called “progressive movements” 
in education are suffering from relapse or inertia, and not all 
new courses are false fronts behind which the traditional types 
of teaching and learning are still carried on. There is a genu- 
ine revival of interest in education, together with an intelligent 
concern about the kind and quality of teaching which is being 
done. Our faith in education is greater than ever, but it is 
accompanied by a more searching appraisal of what is being 
done for the students. This fact does not alter the need for 
constant discrimination between outward form and inward ful- 
fillment. To burnish the outside of the cup does not insure a 
richer draught of learning. When symbol is exalted at the ex- 
pense of substance, a little gadfly treatment is in order. 











Portrait of a Thinker' 


By FREDERICK S. BREED 


ORGE AGUSTIN NICOLAS DE SANTAYANA, thinker and stylist 
extraordinary, darling of the literary intelligentsia. Dis- 
tinctly I recall my first impressions of the man. He pre- 
sented himself on the platform of a commodious classroom 

at Harvard, unaware of my humble presence, for | was merely a 
groping student who had wandered in to catch a glimmer of his 
philosophic wisdom. There was an examination in the offing and 
Santayana was to give it. 

I cannot say that I was the only listener of whom he was 
unaware. A Harvard undergraduate attending one of Santay- 
ana’s classes is reported to have turned to a classmate and in- 
quired, “Do you suppose he knows we are here?” It is not difh- 
cult to understand this youthful query. The eyes of the lecturer 
glistened with a peculiar abstraction, as if playing with his favor- 
ite “essences,” quite divorced from the relatively inconsequential] 
objects that immediately surrounded him. Though he liked 
young people, he always hated to be a professor. His soul was 
in his subject, but not in his lecturing. He went into professoring 
exactly as a friend of his went into business—‘‘expressly to make 
money quickly and to escape.”’ 

“T have always been attentive to clothes,’ Santayana remarks 
in a recent book, and there was no sign of a slump into sartorial 
negligence when he appeared before his classes in those middle 
years. In style his garb was modern and correct, but never 
extreme. Surmounting a well-pressed suit and immaculate linen 
was an unforgettable head. What with a dome then quite devoid 


*This article draws its principal data from the following writings of George 
Santayana: (a) “A General Confession,” The Philosophy of George Santayana 
(“The Library of Living Philosophers” [Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1940]), II, 3-30; (b) Persons and Places: 1, The Background of My Life; 
II, The Middle Span (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944-45). The quoted 
passages relating to Santayana are taken from Persons and Places, with the per- 
mission of the publisher. 
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of thatch, and pale, well-rounded cheeks, he remains in my mem- 
ory, sleek, articulate, like a well-groomed Buddha seated in the 
presence of his worshipers. 

Personal refinement has been as much a part of Santayana as 
his literary style. The English gentleman had captured his 
admiration. He lived the genteel tradition, which he dearly 
loved. In him it was almost too genteel. It had the delicacy, 
almost the fastidiousness, of the feminine touch. “I played the 
leading lady in the Institute Theatricals [Harvard] of 1884,” 
he says, where he might have won the distinction of a star: the 
modesty of his autobiographical report makes it impossible to 
say. Yet he never allowed the charm of women—and he thought 
some of them were charming—to transport him beyond the stage 
of amusement, for he has eschewed matrimony all the way across 
the years. When designing dowagers, billowy and bold, plotted 
to rescue him from his lonely celibacy, he ignored their lifelines 
and continued to paddle about “‘in the quiet backwaters” alone. 
Now, after an escape that has endured over four-score years, 
he confesses: ‘‘to choose a wife was the last thing that I was 
thinking of; . . . I wished to be free.” “I have never been 
adventurous,” he elsewhere remarks, and every benedict will 
know precisely what he means. 

His escape mechanism responded not only to women, but to 
most of the world at large. “Nature had framed me for a 
recluse,” he asserts, and a frame-up of nature meant something 
vastly more severe to Santayana than it ever did to a philosopher 
like John Dewey. He was particularly uneasy in our American 
world, that world so ready to ring out the old and ring in the 
new. Though his father and mother had been liberal in their 
general social attitude, their son found little in liberalism to 
extol. On the whole, he hated it. That’s why he could say with 
relish, “I love Tory England and honor conservative Spain.”’ 
Moral degeneracy, political decadence, educational decline in a 
society aroused in him no violent protest, no spirit of reform. 
By the same token, his conservatism spread easily and naturally 
to the domain of religion. He preferred to resign his native 
Spain to the ministrations of the Roman Catholic Church, though 
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skepticism no longer permitted him to accept its supernaturalism, 
the essence of its life. The God of the church had faded from 
his picture of the universe, and the miracles on which it leaned 
were ascribed to superstition and credulity. But in this “nasty 
world” man naturally yearns for happier days somewhere, some- 
time, and the forms of the Catholic Church, he thought, pro- 
vided better channels for human aspiration than those of any 
other. Certainly the ritual of Protestant worship was not for a 
moment regarded as a superior substitute. 

It was his notion, so much at variance with that which marks 
the dominant thought in American democracy today, that “Fixity 
of tradition, of custom, of language is perhaps a prerequisite 
to complete harmony in life and mind.” The present unrest 
of the masses, the vast tide of revolution now pressing with 
tremendous power for a higher level of political and economic 
justice for all mankind seems to leave him cold. Santayana’s 
lack of social-mindedness, remarked by his fondest critics, is 
neither the result of an oversight nor of a blind spot on his 
mental retina. It is a natural consequence of his temperament 
and philosophy. And although it is the fashion among philos- 
ophers to claim their lives are firmly rooted in their philosophy, 
and their philosophy in a compulsive logic, temperament has been 
not only first in time with them, but probably also first as the un- 
written premise of their point of view. 

By nature Santayana has been an unobtrusive but deeply 
purposeful soul. When he says, “though I became a professor 
myself, I never had a real friend who was a professor,” one can 
hardly indict the whole Harvard faculty to explain this friend- 
lessness. Harvard reserve is famous, not infamous. One must 
look to the. sensitivity and reserve of the man, whose friends 
were more than his acquaintances. In all his years of service on 
the Harvard staff he spoke in faculty meetings but once, and 
then upon request. He stood apart by choice: “I was, and I 
liked to remain, an unrecognized wanderer.” It is quite certain 
that solitude seldom hung heavy on his hands. 

His consuming passion, even in youth, was for self-clarifica- 
tion, so he early turned to philosophy as naturally as a growing 
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plant looks upward toward the sun. There was his light, and 
there his sustenance. Still, it is not reported that he ever quite 
achieved the art of philosophizing on an empty stomach. And 
his afluence was never in keeping with the altitude of his am- 
bition. Money, therefore, became a vexatious problem for the 
young philosopher—money, the product of commercial activities 
that he cordially despised. He doesn’t seem, however, to have 
joined the hue and cry against tainted money, which flared up 
briefly in his lifetime—as if a stream of dollars cannot rise above 
its source. He accepted commercially derived shekels from his 
mother’s thinning purse, from university fellowship funds, and 
even support from friends that drew their wherewithal from 
the gorgeous bank account of John D. Rockefeller himself. 

It is difficult to trace this strain in Santayana’s character 
without the fear of perpetrating an injustice. A rigid individual- 
ism seemed always to define the trend of his career. Ironically, 
he practiced the social philosophy of American capitalism, but 
devoted it to different ends. To an unsympathetic critic he may 
appear as something of a sponge that absorbed the financial 
rewards of others’ labors to enhance himself. Did he gather 
moral support from the Jesuitic doctrine that the end justifies 
the means? He doesn’t say, so far as I recall. But means 
aside, the end is clear: he has become a literary ornament of our 
civilization as poet and novelist, and a mocking but amiable 
critic of the ‘‘absurd world” that brought him forth. 

Most Americans, even after the unspeakable horrors of war, 
will find it difficult to understand how a human, unbereft of 
sanity, can look upon the world as Santayana does. A feeling 
of futility and despair has always colored the thought of certain 
intellectuals, but not of a majority in the U.S.A. Here hope 
springs eternal, even with an atomic bomb dangling above our 
heads. The gulf between Santayana and Americanism is that 
between a pessimistic materialism and an optimistic moralism. 
Fairly early in his student years Santayana weighed the pessi- 
mistic Weltanschauung of Schopenhauer and found it to his 
liking. How many intellectual and political leaders (and I 
mean to differentiate), how many of such leaders in America 
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today think of life as ‘something confused, hideous, and useless,” 
as something not worth living? The whole real world, says 
Santayana, is ashes in the mouth. The language here is not to 
be interpreted as an example of literary shock technique, the use 
of exaggeration to dent the reader’s mind or jolt him out of his 
complacency. Above all else, the work of Santayana seems suf- 
fused with sincerity of thought and expression. In him brilliance 
is linked with intellectual integrity—the most precious combina- 
tion of talents, when joined with charity, in this bewildered 
world. Nor does he compensate for earthly ills by promising 
more heavenly days- ahead. He relies on neither God nor man 
to brighten up the future importantly. Life is so merciless that 
death is merciful: ““Think what an incubus life would be, if death 
were not destined to cancel it.” 

If one regards life as not worth living, why not accept a 
merciful exit? No pious hopes, no moralistic motives supervene 
to delay this solution of the problem for our subject. What, 
then, does? The instinct of self-preservation, always strong in 
the egoist? But instinct isn’t reason, and a philosopher must 
be credited with a modicum of reason, or he is as nothing. The 
answer seems to be that the life of which he speaks is the life 
from which he has consistently withdrawn. He has chosen to 
be a critic in the pit rather than a Thespian on the stage. He 
is the attentive spectator at the unfoldment of a stupendous 
tragedy. He enjoys his role as a cynical reporter of the spec- 
tacle. His pleasure, he tells us, is rather in expression, in 
reflection, in irony. Moreover, like comedy relief in a tragedy, 
there are scattered oases that bring moments of harmony in the 
vast forbidding desert we call life, and harmony is the principle 
of happiness. But harmony is fundamentally an aesthetic prin- 
ciple, and moments of aesthetic rapture are more precious to 
Santayana than all the world besides. Here seems to be the key 
that unlocks whatever hidden chambers of happiness the world 
contains for him. In the rhythmic flow of poetic lines, in the 
charm of poetic prose, in the grace of artistry wherever found, 
he revels and delights. Like most pessimists, he probably finds 
the rewards of life pleasantly exceeding his expectations. He 
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is a disillusioned gentleman, yes, but he has chosen disillusion 
and is not afraid of it. As the artist-philosopher, he in no wise 
leads a baleful existence. This judgment seems to be confirmed 
by his statement that the decorative and poetic aspects of art 
and nature have always fascinated him and held his attention 
above everything else. 

There has been no attempt in this article to sound the depths 
of Santayana’s philosophy, to bare the intellectual foundation 
upon which he builds. Our purpose has been merely to picture 
him as in a photograph, to sketch a portrait in the rough. But 
still the ancient saying holds: As a man thinketh, so is he. 
What are the basic assumptions and generalizations determining 
the attitudes he takes, the reactions which he makes? What are 
the roots, of which one sees the fruits? That is another story, 
the story of his critical realism, which should be left to profes- 
sional metaphysicians for dissection and analysis. There are 
certain features of this philosophy, however, that are obviously 
related to the behavior of our subject, in particular its general 
materialistic framework. 

The materialism of Santayana is avowed and defended again 
and again in his books, and is of the highest significance in any 
attempt to explain him. He confesses himself to be “a mate- 
rialist, cynic, and Tory in philosophy.” For him the world is a 
dualism, as philosophers say, of matter and mind. Matter is 
that which physicists describe, and he is content to accept their 
formulas. If the older conception of mattePas lumps of sub- 
stance tiny as electrons, enormous as the stars—if this conception 
is allowed to lapse in favor of Einstein’s notion that, all is energy 
in the phy .ical world—Santayana’s materialistic faith continues 
undisturbed, for a change from matter to energy he accepts in his 
stride as only a change in scientific symbolism. Out beyond the 
range of one’s consciousness, void of sensitivity as the clod, dwells 
the vastness and the power of the universe. The human body is 
part and parcel of this material context, has ways of acting in 
keeping with the rest of it, moves in a process of push and pull 
like any other physical object or concentration of energy. San- 
tayana might well say, with his greatest teacher, that selectivity 
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is the pre-eminent function of mentality, but to Santayana the 
power of selection, even the force of the will of man, is physical 
and issues from the common pool, not from the consciousness of 
man. Consciousness comes in moments of illumination which 
reflect in part the nature of their causes, but consciousness itself 
is not a cause. It is as inert as the shadow that accompanies one 
on a stroll in the summer sun. 

From this brief glimpse of Santayana’s scheme of things one 
can see what happens to the personal God of traditional theology. 
In this system He has nowhere to lay His head. The system gets 
on sans God, and so sans prayer as appeal to Him, sams miracles 
as expressions of His divinity. 

Too, the resignation of Santayana, his acceptance of the uni- 
verse, his distaste for the moralism that pervaded the Harvard 
philosophical faculty in his student days—each of these attitudes 
is a logical consequence of his materialism. He “never dreamt 
of rebelling against the despotism of nature.” He stands on the 
bank of the stream of events watching the rubbish and the wreck- 
age pass. “I have never been aware,” he asserts, ‘‘of swimming 
against any stream.”’ 

William James, in contrast, gloried in resisting currents that 
ran counter to his taste. Dewey, in the same tradition, glories 
likewise still. Resignation and irony are not enough for them. 
They stand for resistance and reform. And they do so in con- 
sonance with a pragmatic philosophy that afirms much that 
Santayana’s materialism denies. They offer greater hope for a 
more abundant life. One may mock, in Santayana’s vein, at this 
melioristic note; one may satirize it as the voice of adolescence; 
one may, like Bertrand Russell, sneer at it as “transatlantic 
truth”’ ; but there it is as a mode of thought, built upon assumptions 
about the basic structure of the world that remain as challenging 
as the ‘“‘animal faith” of Santayana. In the last analysis, a 
philosophy of life is founded on presuppositions that by definition 
are not yet susceptible of proof. The vigorous note of creativity 
in the pragmatic outlook may be as vulnerable as the compulsive 
note in the critical realism of Santayana, but that is neither here 
nor there as we approach the close of this discussion. Our inter- 
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est centers rather in the fact that pragmatism is an example of an 
alternative that is offered, and it is not the only rational alterna- 
tive, to the design for living found in Santayana. Contrary to a 
common impression, one may in fact be realistic in one’s outlook 
without aligning oneself with materialism, for witness the philos- 
ophy of Alfred North Whitehead, which, while realistic, is neither 
materialistic nor godless. 

Santayana has sketched the structure of his philosophy, and in 
his recent autobiographic volumes has drawn a likeness of the 
man who lives it. Whether this likeness is regarded as a horrible 
example or a distinguished pattern for intellectuals in the years 
to come, his fame seems tolerably secure. In all his theorizing 
he has a subtle flair for practicality: a good cocktail, he might 
have said, should be palatable as well as potent. The harshness 
of his rum is softened with a dash of grenadine. Though his 
philosophy falter, his style will keep his books alive. 

When, with a suppressed thrill of anticipation, I entered, in 
the long ago, a class of William James, I carried with me Herbert 
Spencer’s dictum that culture is the efflorescence of a civilization. 
I thought of fragrant roses nodding on their stems, not of savory 
ears of corn bulging in their husks. Then one day came a burst 
of illumination, too long delayed, when James flicked a satirical 
dart at ‘“‘the literary awarders of fame.’ The guild of the facile 
phrase has never since seemed quite the same. Poets and novel- 
ists now appear to exceed their quota in the halls of fame by 
virtue of the adoring press-agentry of brothers in their craft, 
while the votaries of science and technology, whose discoveries 
refashion and retool our daily lives, sink into comparative neglect 
for want of an appreciative and understanding pen. 

Santayana® will never suffer from the limitations of littera- 
teurs whose gods are graven in the likeness of themselves. The 
superb quality of his writing will work its charm, even if his 
philosophy is seen as through a glass darkly, or blurred in brains 
that catch but intimations of its meaning. 


* Santayana, in his eighty-sixth year, now makes his home in Rome, Italy. 











All Is Not Lost in China 


By THEODORE HSI-EN CHEN 
Te VICTORY of the Communists in China has caused some 


people to come to the discouraging conclusion that the 

establishment of a Communist regime in China will mean 
an end of American interests. A recent writer on the Chinese 
situation remarked rather sadly that, after having made big in- 
vestments in missionary and educational work in China and hav- 
ing enjoyed for many years a pre-eminent position as a special 
friend of the Chinese people, the United States today is forced 
to withdraw from the scene and “now all is gone and the slate 
is wiped clean.” 

A closer look at the Chinese situation will show that the slate 
is far from clean. The Communists are not achieving a smash- 
ing military victory by the forceful elimination of all opposition 
forces; they are taking over the control of China because the anti- 
Communist forces have not been able to put up any resistance at 
all and the major cities of China are falling into Communist 
hands by the default of the government forces rather than by 
the military conquest of the Communist Army. Moreover, the 
Communists are winning not so much because the people have 
accepted Communism, but because they are deserting a govern- 
ment which no longer satisfies their hopes and aspirations. 

The major cities of China have fallen into Communist hands 
without much fighting. This means that there still remain in 
different parts of the country units of military forces which have 
not been conquered in a military way and which will remain 
quiescent while waiting to see what the future will bring. Some of 
these forces may pledge temporary allegiance to the Communist 
forces as a matter of expedience, but they will remain as festering 
sores in the new regime for some time to come. 

The slate is not clean for the further reason that the Com- 
munists do not have sufficient personnel of their own to take over 
government offices of various levels and managerial positions in 
the cities. They lack the experience of city administration and 
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find it necessary to retain, for a while at least, a large portion of 
the government personnel of the middle and lower ranks. So 
great is their need for trained personnel that they included among 
the twenty-four demands they presented to the Nationalist gov- 
ernment early in April 1949 two items specifying that the Na- 
tionalist government should aid in urging public servants to re- 
main at their offices and to continue their services under the new 
regime. It is true that the Communists are losing no time in train- 
ing their own men for the key positions of the government on 
different levels, but it will be some time before they will be able to 
dispense with the services of public servants who have had many 
years of experience under the Nationalist regime. Thus, while the 
top-rank policy-makers will be Communists, there will not be such 
drastic changes in the personnel of the middle and lower levels. 
In other words a good deal of the past will still remain on the 
scene. 

In regard to relations with the United States, it is true that the 
Chinese Communists have declared on repeated occasions and in 
no uncertain terms that they stand on the side of Soviet Russia 
in international politics and, therefore, the dominance of the 
Communists in China will mean an increase of Russian influence 
and a corresponding decline in American influence and prestige. 
It is also true that there has been a growing anti-American senti- 
ment in different parts of China and that the reservoir of good 
will which the late Wendell Willkie found in his trip to China a 
few years ago is ata low ebb at this time. Politically, the United 
States government has decided for the moment to adopt a 
hands-off policy and that means that this country is for the 
moment standing aside as an on-looker who does not exercise 
any direct influence on the current developments. 

Nevertheless, all is not lost. The United States may well take 
pride in the part it has played in the past to build up a new China 
and to change the thought patterns and attitudes of the people, 
particularly the student class. Through the schools and other 
forms of constructive enterprise the American people have made 
lasting contributions to China and helped in a very real way to 
bring about the successive revolutions of the past decades, social 
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as well as political. Much of this new China which the United 
States has helped bring about through education and through the 
impact of democratic ideas represents a permanent change which 
will not be obliterated by shifting political tides. 

As for American-Chinese friendship, in spite of the poisonous 
effects of clever propaganda and the unmistakable growth of 
anti-American sentiment among certain sections of the Chinese 
population, there still remains in China a good deal of funda- 
mental good will toward the United States which represents the 
cumulative effect of past friendly relations and which seems to be 
overshadowed at this time by the loud vociferation’ of propa- 
gandists and other manipulators of public opinion. There is, of 
course, no assurance that this remaining good will of the people 
will grow or will reassert itself after a temporary eclipse. 
Whether what still remains will entirely disappear or will become 
a basis on which to build future friendly relations will depend in 
a large measure on what the people of this nation do to cultivate 
the good will that is left and to justify the faith of millions of com- 
mon people in China who still believe in their hearts that the 
United States is a friendly nation and that the American people 
are in fundamental sympathy with the best hopes and aspirations 
of the Chinese people. 

Political relations between the United States and China are 
not easy at this moment. For a while there will probably be a 
sort of political vacuum existing between the two countries in 
contrast to the very close political relations of the past few 
decades. In view of the desire of the Communists to inaugurate 
economic and material reconstruction for the country and their 
need of supplies and equipment from the United States, it is 
reasonable to anticipate a fair amount of trade relations. How- 
ever, there is no assurance that these trade relations will be 
marked by mutual good will and will lead to closer friendship and 
political relations. The best hope for cultivating Chinese good 
will and preserving Chinese friendship will be found in the field 
of nonpolitical relations, and it is my belief that the cultural con- 
tacts during this and ensuing periods will prove to be more im- 
portant and more crucial than political or trade contacts. 
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At a time when the political tie between the two countries is 
weaker than it has been for a long time, it is particularly impor- 
tant that the cultural ties must not be allowed to weaken. On the 
contrary, in order to build for the future and to retain the friend- 
ship that has not yet been lost, the cultural contacts should be 
greatly increased and every means must be explored to assure the 
Chinese people that the people of the United States have not lost 
interest in the people of China and still stand ready to render 
friendly assistance in every way to promote the general welfare 
of the Chinese nation. 

There need be no retrenchment in American humanitarianism 
on account of the shift in the political scene. Millions of people 
in China are in dire need of relief, and whatever is sent to the 
people for the relief of their suffering will be the expression of a 
genuine friendship which will be duly appreciated. But our 
problem is more than one of relief; we want to build for the 
future. In line with President Truman’s policy of helping the 
backward areas of the world, we must explore ways and means 
of aiding in the positive reconstruction of China by projects 
which will bring direct and lasting benefits to the people regard- 
less of the political regime dominant at any particular time. 
Furthermore, no matter what the dominating political influence 
is at the present moment, we must try to keep alive the cause of 
democracy in China by seeing to it that democratic ideas and 
concepts continue to find their way to the Chinese people so that 
their faith in the ultimate fulfillment of their democratic aspira- 
tions may be sustained and strengthened. 

Since overthrowing the Manchu regime, China has been trying 
to establish some form of a republican government more in har- 
mony with democratic aspirations than have been the autocratic 
regimes of past dynasties. In the revolution against despotism 
and in the successive efforts to achieve a larger measure of politi- 
cal democracy, China has been much! influenced by American 
ideas. Unfortunately, the Republican regime established after 
the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty resulted in failure and dis- 
appointment. Stimulated by Wilsonian ideas and moved by the 
scope and the success of the Russian Revolution, Nationalist 
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China rose in the 1920's to try a different method. Under the 
tutelage of Russian advisers, Nationalist China instituted the 
system of one-party government with all the paraphernalia of a 
close-knit party organization, political indoctrination, and secret 
police to insure strict control and to prevent the rise of any other 
political party. It was thought possible to adopt the Soviet 
method without the Soviet ideology and to use the one-party gov- 
ernment as a means of carrying out the plans and ideas of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen and leading the nation eventually to a democratic form 
of constitutional government. 

Now the Chinese nation is turning to try another new way. 
The new way is still to be evolved. It will doubtless be greatly 
influenced by the ideas and policies of Soviet Russia. It remains 
to be seen if, and to what extent, Communist China will prove to 
be a detour or a setback in China’s groping after unity and sta- 
bility and her struggle for freedom and democracy. At any rate 
it is of paramount importance that, in working out this new ex- 
periment, China should have wide contacts with differing ideas 
from various parts of the world and that above all she should 
not be isolated from the democratic nations of the world. In 
the days and months to come, it behooves the United States to 
make special efforts to keep open the channels of communication 
through which democratic ideas and the sustaining friendship of 
a democratic people may unceasingly—at times, even under se- 
rious limitations and in spite of interruptions—continue to flow 
into the minds and hearts of the Chinese people. 

Old channels of cultural contacts must be kept open and the 
possibilities of new channels must be considered. The presence 
of missionaries as teachers, physicians, and evangelists will con- 
stitute an important link which must be sustained as long as con- 
ditions will at all permit. For years the people of this nation 
have generously supported schools and colleges in China, and 
these institutions have served as centers of new ideas and the 
fountainhead of democratic aspirations. Such institutions should 
be given even greater support than before. For those who doubt 
the wisdom of carrying on such programs under the Communist 

regime, it may not be amiss to recall the experience of 1926-29. 
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At that time the rise of nationalism challenged the old program 
of the missionary schools and colleges and many people came to 
the conclusion that it would be a mere waste of effort and money 
to try to maintain these educational institutions under the new 
Nationalist regime; yet, after the necessary adjustments and 
changes, the institutions embarked upon a period of growth and 
expanding influence even surpassing the record of previous years. 
The Communists may adopt more severe repressive measures 
than the Nationalist government, but as long as it is possible to 
keep the institutions going under private administration, they 
should be cherished as channels of communication, however lim- 
ited the communication may be. 

If it is possible to send students and scholars to China for 
study or research or special lectures, either under the Fulbright 
Act or under other auspices, such projects should be encouraged. 
At the same time, it is hardly necessary to point out that the 
presence of Chinese students in American colleges and universi- 
ties constitutes an important channel through which the United 
States will continue to exert influence on the changing scene in 
China. It is necessary, however, to emphasize that the mere 
presence of Chinese students on American campuses does not 
guarantee good will or democratic influence and that the net result 
of this phase of cultural relations depends in a large measure on 
the guidance offered to the foreign students in American in- 
stitutions of learning. 

The writer has personally known Chinese students who came 
to the United States for study and returned to China bitter over 
their experiences. Some of them had difficulties with landlords, 
others had unpleasant encounters with immigration authorities, 
still others carried unhappy memories of part-time employment 
under disagreeable circumstances or unfortunate incidents in- 
volving racial prejudices and misunderstandings. In many cases, 
such unfortunate results could have been prevented if the 
students had from the beginning of their arrival in this country 
been given the guidance and friendly assistance they needed in 
their academic and social adjustments. It must be remembered 
that the students who succeed in their studies and who are given 
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the opportunity to visit American homes and make many friends 
among Americans are the persons who are most likely to return 
to their native land as ambassadors of good will and as admirers 
of the democratic way of life. 

There is another phase of the guidance problem that is of 
great importance: namely, the need of guidance to enable and 
encourage the Chinese students in America to take time and 
effort to study American democracy in both its theoretical and 
its practical aspects. For some years it has been a tendency in 
China to devote more attention to technical education than to 
liberal education and to put a premium on scientific and technical 
studies at the expense of the social sciences, philosophy, and re- 
lated subjects. Such a tendency is likely to become stronger in 
view of the obvious need of a country like China for trained 
persons to undertake the various tasks of material reconstruction 
and technological development. Therefore, many students will 
come from China with the definite purpose of advancing them- 
selves in the scientific and technical fields and of learning Ameri- 
can technology and the American know-how for direct applica- 
tion to Chinese problems. 

This is all to the good. But it is not enough. The study or 
even mastery of American technology may or may not be ac- 
companied by an appreciation of democratic ideals and an insight 
into the practical problems of democratic society. Without a 
definite provision for the study of democracy there is no guar- 
antee at all that the foreign students will return to their native 
land with any understanding at all of democratic principles or 
any inclination to utilize their technological knowledge for 
democratic ends. 

It is important to bear in mind that technological knowledge 
and know-how may be a double-edged sword. They may be a 
means for the enrichment of life for the common people or they 
may become the dangerous weapons of dictators and militarists 
who endanger the welfare of the people and menace the peace 
of the world. Hitlerism could not have become the curse that it 
was if it had not had at its command the science and technology 
that made the German universities famous. In order to make 
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technology a handmaid of democracy, the study of science and 
technology should always be closely integrated with an increasing 
appreciation of democratic ideals and goals. It follows, then, 
that foreign students on American campuses must be given 
special opportunity to study American life and American in- 
stitutions so that they may gain increasing insight into the mean- 
ing of democracy and, through such insight, become ardent 
workers for the democratic cause. 

The writer feels impelled to stress this point because, in rec- 
ognition of the urgent needs of China and other less-developed 
countries for technological development, there is a tendency on 
the part of research foundations and government agencies in 
the United States to accentuate the trend of emphasizing the 
study of science and technology at the expense of the social 
sciences. Special grants are provided for foreign students in the 
scientific and technical fields, but extremely few scholarships or 
grants are available for foreign students who desire to study 
American education, American political institutions, or com- 
parative sccial and economic philosophies. It would seem that 
these agencies would be quite content to have the foreign students 
come to the United States for their technology and turn to some 
other country for their ideology or social philosophy that will 
determine the use of the technology. 

It is here urged that special effort be made to bring foreign 
students into intimate contact with various phases of American 
life so that they may develop an intelligent and critical under- 
standing of the democratic way of life. At this time, when China 
is particularly susceptive to undemocratic influences, it is of 
crucial importance that Chinese students who desire to study 
the social sciences and international relations in American uni- 
versities should not be placed under a handicap in comparison 
with the science students. At the same time, students in the 
scientific and technical fields must be encouraged to devote a part 
of their time to study American democracy in the classroom and 
in out-of-school contacts so that they may be consciously aware of 
the social philosophy that gives meaning and direction to tech- 
nology. Of course, we must avoid the dangers of offensive 
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proselytizing or any semblance of political indoctrination. What 
is proposed here is the provision of more adequate opportunity 
for study and observation. With more adequate provision and 
with proper guidance, the foreign students will have a chance to 
discover the shortcomings as well as the merits of the American 
way of life and will be more likely to return to their native land 
with a democratic philosophy of life and a disposition to work for 
the cause of genuine democracy. Application of this policy to 
Chinese students would keep open a strategic channel through 
which the traditional American-Chinese friendship might be sus- 
tained and democratic ideas and concepts might continue to enter 
China to strengthen the democratic aspirations of the Chinese 
people, despite the weakening of political ties between the two 
countries at this particular time. 
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THE BUDGET, 


1949-50 


(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 7, 1949) 


Members! ip dues 

Special grants. . 

Reimbursement for services 
Estimated bank balance, June 30, 1948 
Actual bank balance, Ju: 1e 30, 1948 


Estimated bank balance, June 30, 1949 


Total. ... 


RECEIPTS 


Estimated 
Resources 


Actual 
Receipts 


Estimated 
Resources 


July 1, 1948, Fuly 1, 1948, July 1, 1949, 


to 


to 


to 


Fune 70, 1949 June 30, 1949 Fune 30, 1950 
$ 95,000.00 $ 95,220.00 $108,000.00 


30,000.00 
20,000.00 
10,000.00 


$155,000.00 





DisBURSEMENTS 


Salary of President. . 

Salary of Vice-President 
Salaries of assistants. 

NS eo ean 

Travel expenses, administrative 
Stationery and office sep 
Telephone and telegraph. . . 
Postage and express. 

Furniture and equipment 


Auditor’s fee. 

General expenses. % 
Retirement annuity fund 
Bulletin and printing 
Building fund 
Contingent 


Committees—including Problems and Policies. 


Fiscal Year 
1948-49 
Proposed 


$ 18,000.00 
11,100.00 
51,000.00 

9,300.00 
5,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
12,000.00 
1,800.00 
2,400.00 
13,200.00 
6,000.00 
15,000.00 
3,700.00 


$155,000.00 








19,500.00 
33,315.58 
10,081.62 


$158,117.20 


Fiscal Year 
1948-49 
Expended 
$ 18,000.00 
11,006.08 
50,877.86 
10,235.71 
4,748.77 
1,666.28 
2,492.53 

1,075.65 
430.00 
11,631.30 
1,400.00 
2,585.30 
12,713.22 
3,839.42 
15,000.00 
32.45 


$147,734.57 





15,000.00 
20,000.00 


$153,000.00 


Fiscal Year 
1949-50 
Proposed 


$ 18,000.00 
11,100.00 
50,200.00 
12,800.00 

5,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
1,000.00 
900.00 
12,000.00 
1,600.00 
2,400.00 
14,000.00 
6,000.00 
10,000.00 
3,000.00 


$153,000.00 
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PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
BubDGET 


July 1, 1949 to Fune 30, 1950 


Restricted funds: 


Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
EE PUI xsi beck etnevaee 
Commission on Motion Pictures. .... 
Commission on Teacher Education 
Committee on Asiatic Studies 
Committee on Social Security 
Committee on Youth Problems.....................0.- 
Conference on Preparation of Teachers for Junior Colleges 
and Technical Institutes.......... 
Cooperative Study in General Education. . . 
Handbooks: 
American Junior Colleges . al 
American Universities and Colleges. is 


Unrestricted funds: 


Books, Educational Record, Studies, etc... 
Visual MII oo hv ina 
Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards. . . 


In addition the following publication services and expenses are 
budgeted 
Salaries . 


Shipping, postage, supplies, etc. 
Promotion 


Administrative services- ~accounting and banking 


Estimated bank balance, : June 30, 1949. 
Contingent. .... 


"WOR: é vecuxcs 


Estimated 


489 


Estimated 


Receipts Disbursements 


$ ——— $ 
00.00 
15,000.00 
300.00 
200.00 
6,000.00 


500.00 
4,000.00 


6,500.00 
16,000.00 


15,000.00 
8,000.00 
10,000.00 


50,000.00 


1,000.00 
100.00 
8,000.00 
200.00 
200.00 
2,000.00 


100.00 
1,000.00 


1,000.00 
2,000.00 


16,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 


24,000.00* 
8,000.00* 
3,000.00* 
5,000.00* 


59,000.00 


$134,600.00 $134,600.00 


* These services and expenses are to be allocated on a cash receipts basis to the above accounts 


and all others serviced by the Publications Division. 
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F. W. Larrentz & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Executive Offices, New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


September 12, 1949 
AMERICAN CouNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 
We have examined the accounts of the American Council on Fducation from July 1, 


1948, to June 30, 1949, inclusive, and submit herewith our report including four exhibits 
and one schedule as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Cash RECEIPTS AND DIsBURSEMENTS: 
Exhibit A—General Fund 
Exhibit B—Publications Division 
Exhibit C—Special Funds 
Exhibit D—Building Fund 
Schedule 1—Summary of Cash, Accounts Receivable, Inventories, and Commit- 
ments and/or Accounts Payable—Publications Division. 


A comparison of operations with the previous period is submitted in the following 
Statement: 


GENERAL Funp, Pustications Division, AND Buitp1Inc Funp 
Exuisits A, B, ano D, REsPecriIvELy 











Year Ended 
-_—— —--—--——- Increase 
June 30,1949 June 30, 1948 Decrease4 
Receipts: 
Dues... . . $ 95,220.00 $ 84,500.00 $ 10,720.00 
General Education Board—general support. . 19,500.00 13,260.37 6,239.63 
Reimbursements. ... sn 25,000.96 30,827.55 5,826.594 
Publications Division—administrative services... .. 8,314.62 11,942.43 3,627.814 
$148,035.58 $140,530.35 $ 7,505.23 
Building Fund...... 15,000.00 10,000.00 5,000.00 
Publications Division... .. bs 160,244.83 247,300.59 87,055.764 
meek. ios s $323,280.41 $397 830.94 $ 74,550.534 
Disbursements: 
Administrative . és $121,103.27 $114,481.54 $ 6,621.73 
Committees of Council. . 11,631.30 11,378.62 252.68 
Transfer of General Education Board Grant funds 
(net).. 7 ; 19,500.00 13,260.37 6,239.63 
Transfer to Building Fund.... ; . 15,000.00 10,000.00 5,000.00 


$167,234.57 $149,120.53 $ 18,114.04 








err ere 139,127.07 258,798.24 119,671,174 
Tote)... ~~. Se a ... $306,361.64 $407,918.77 $101,557.134 
Excess of receipts over disbursements............... $ 16,918.77 $ 10,087.83Dr $ 27,006.60 


Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank statements; and 
cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported by canceled checks and 
vouchers. 

The cash and investments on hand at June 30, 1949, are summarized as follows: 


General Fund—Exhibit A 
American Security and Trust Co.: 


General Fund. $ 10,382.63 
General Education Board Grant funds..... 500.00 
$ 10,882.63 
Investments 
U.S. Defense bonds, Series F, due July 1954, maturity value, 
$101,000.00... : es ; 


74,740.00 $ 85,622.63 
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blication Division—Exhibit B 
on Security and Trust Co.: 








I deeded cn awl ekaaeweenwene $78,164.74 
Unrestricted > As mane prea eis era anes se 24,056.71 
102,221.45 
Investments: 
Handbook, A merican U niversities and Colleges, U.S. Defense nate, 
Series F, due November 1955, maturity value $3, 400.00. . rs 2,516.00 104,737.45 
Special Funds—Exhibit C 
American Security and Trust Co.. 4 stared taka ada ak eaters $394,717.41 
Ee GIN ohio 8 Kid ee erase eKeudaneduRiesenchaeddss 31.87 
$394,749.28 


Investments: 
Cooperative Test Service, U.S. Savings bonds, Series D and F, due 
1950 to 1958, maturity value $140,000.00........... ; 103,700.00 498,449.28 


Building Fund—Exhibit D 
American Security and Trust Co.. a aeeen Seneueuawiax ... §$ 15,011.79 
Investments: 
U.S. Savings _ Series F, due July 1960, aay value 


$27,375.00. ‘ 20,257.50 35,269.29 
Total.... 





Meamaed es cGigawas ieee $724,078.65 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 30, 1949, 

was confirmed by the depositary. The investments of the General Education Board 
Grant, the Building Fund, the handbook American Universities and Colleges, and the 
Cooperative Test Service were inspected by us at the Union Trust Company on August 11, 
1949. During the year General Education Board Grant funds of $19,500.00, included i in 
Exhibit A, were appropriated to the use of the Council—this amount being under the 
maximum of $45,000.00 per annum permitted for such use. 


A fidelity schedule bond i in force covering the following-named officers and employees 
was presented for our inspection: 


Dr. y oom Bg A WTI ooo ieee ele ee died daw Wa eckeees $ 5,000.00 
Dr. Aaron J. Brumbaugh, EINES oat ceo denn wears aceaeous 5,000.00 
Mr. Frederick P. H. SG UMNO 6 sie:s sd ais vad cereceice ueies 15,000.00 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer..................0.. 15,000.00 
Miss Helen C. Hurley, Assistant Treasurer.....................- 15,000.00 


Policies were also inspected covering workmen’s compensation and fire insurance on 
furniture and fixtures and stock in the amount of $30,000.00. 

Contributions to the Special Fund Grants were confirmed to us by the donors with the 
exception of governmental contracts and minor amounts; the contracts with the govern- 
mental departments, however, were submitted to us for inspection. 

A summary of the Publications Division, as prepared by your Manager of Publications, 
showing cash, accounts receivable, and inventories on hand at June 30, 1949, with future 


commitments and/or obligations, is presented on Schedule 1. The summary indicates 
the following condition as of that date: 


ca ihig cs e heetele a seccuunoated Oman ee erent $102,221.45 
ENON odds dan acy Gc wens deneeden dear elena 11,633.29 
PN Siids deere cenderceeuucdens Gide eta 42,961.97 
NS bk ds tia cn cins cmt oa ho bebeed casi éen kink $156,816.71 
Commitments and/or accounts payable..................0005: 6,804.82 
WS 2.6 dnc.devieldacddude cu bone anne as taceuiaeee $150,011.89 


In addition to the above, $2,516.00 (cost) are invested in U.S. Savings Bonds, for the 
American Universities and Colleges handbook account. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. W. Larrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT A 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 
STATEMENT OF CasH Receipts AND DispuRSEMENTS—GENERAL FuND 


From Fuly 1, 1948 to Fune 30, 1949 


RECEIPTS 
Dues: 
Associate members...... ae $ 895.00 
Constituent members... .. ; Boos 6,400.00 
Institutional members. . . San stab 


87,925.00 $ 95,220.00 


General Education Board—general support 19,500.00 
Reimbursement for administration of grants: 


Advisory Committee on Educational and Cultural Relations in the 
Occupied Countries 


$ 961.54 
Advisory Service on Student Personnel Work 153.85 
Civil Aeronautics Administration Research 191.94 
College Admissions Study. .... 1,324.33 
College Study in Intergroup Relations... 616.23 
Commission for International Educational Reconstruction 1,946.22 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences: 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute. . $ 992.19 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 5 49.73 1,041.92 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Education 315.64 
Committee on Education and Social Security... 427.53 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education 139.02 
Cultural Centers in Buenos Aires, Cordoba, and Rosario, Argentine. 500.00 


Foreign Universities Project—handbook _.. ; 1,023.64 
Inter-American Schools Service, SCC 1217..... 


4,050.00 

Intergroup Education in Coo a Schools ; 1,077.08 
Naval Scientific Personnel Advisory Committee . 452.00 
Naval Science Education—Task Order 2..... 450.00 
Naval Scientists Resources—Task Order 3. 300.00 
Pharmaceutical! Survey: 

General. ... sia $ 328.34 

Implementation . canes ie 969.28 1,297.62 
Program for adequate placement services for graduating students 20.37 
Revision program, Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards. 360.43 
Selected studies for universities and colleges in —— and Korea 76.83 
Study of the Navy School of Music, U.S. Naval Training Station, 

Washington, D.C... ; 160.00 
Survey of Intergroup Relations in Basic Te: aching Materials... .. ata 315.65 
Services: 

Addressograph $ 1,705.71 

Editorial... 5,158.82 

Telephone. . 


934.59 7,799.12 25,000.96 


Other receipts: 
Publications Division, administrative services. . . 8,314.62 
Total receipts , ; 148,035.58 
Cash and investments on hand, July 1, 1948: 
American Security and Trust Company: 
General Fund ‘ 
Building Fund. . ° $20,269.29 
Transferred to Exhibit D os 20,269.29 


$10,081.62 





General Education Board Grant funds 20,000.00 $ 30,081.62 


Investments: 


U.S. Savings Bonds, Defense Series F, due July 1, 1954, maturity 
value $101,000.00..... 


74, 740.00 104,821.62 


$252,857.20 


OOS 
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’ 1 
D .RURSEMENTS 
Administrative (net): 
Salaries: 
President be re _ $18,000. 
Vice-President 11,006. 
Assistants 50.877 


00 
08 
86 $79,883.94 





Travel expenses: 
Administrative } $ 3,209.06 


Executive Committee. . a 1,539.71 4,748.77 


10,235.71 





Rent.... 
Stationery and office supplies 
Telephone and celaguagh 
Postage and express 1 
General expense. . 2, 
Accountant's fee... 1 
Retirement annuities ; 12 
Furniture and equipment 
Bulletin, Higher Education and National Affairs: 
Addressographing and mimeographing... ; $ 994.37 
Postage ‘ 1,033.46 


Printing. . 1,757.50 
M iscellaneous : 830.59 


$ 4,615.92 
Less sales 776.50 3,839.42 





Contingent: 
Contributions: 
American University: share of expenses of 
dinner for British teachers $ 85.00 
American Council of Learned Societies: share 
of expenses of dinner for A.A.G. Committee, 
‘National Atlas of the U.S.A.”""... 30.00 $ 115.00 


Expenses in connection with Navy contracts: 
ent. . $ 85.00 
Moving expense.... 20.00 
Typewriter rental. 10.50 115.50 


$ 230.50 
Less: 


Remittance from Advisory Service on Student 

Personnel Work for additional services 
rendered. $150.00 

Return of refund to Carnegie Corporation of 
unexpended balance of grant for validation 
of Tests for Primary Mental Abilities in 
Relation to Occupational Interests and Per- 
formance in High School Curricula 48.05 198.05 32.45 $121,103.27 





Committees of Council: 
Problems and Policies. ‘ ‘ $ 77.19 
Relationships. 





1,848.46 
Extension of Social Security Benefits, Subcommittee of Committee on 
Relationships. 143.90 
Pacific Coast Committee. . . 743.98 
Committee on Tax Revision 2,956.49 
Committee on Student Personnel Work... 3,590.65 
Miscellaneous committees: 
Accrediting Procedures $ 1,272.19 
Atomic Energy Education. 387.47 
Elementary Education. . 553.48 
Preparation of Manual of College and Univ ersity Business 
Administration. . 57.49 2,270.63 11,631.30 
i Other disbursements and transfers: 
Transfer of General Education Board Grant funds $19,500.00 
Transferred to Building Fund. . ; 15,000.00 34,500.00 
Total disbursements. . . ; aa $167,234.57 
Cash and investments on hand, June 30, 1949: 
American Security and Trust ompany: 
General Fund ; $10,382.63 
General Education Board Grant funds... . eara 500.00 $10,882.63 
Investments: r 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Defense Series F, due July 1954, maturity value = 
NNO 0 died cksesceesduuseeyuidctercanas a . 74,740.00 ~F 85,622.63 
$252,857.20 
SS 
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EXHIBIT D 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DispuRSEMENTS—BvILDING FuND 
From Fuly 1, 1948 to Fune 370, 1949 
RECEIPTS 


Transferred from American Council on Education General Fund........... $15,000.00 
Cash on hand, July 1, 1948 
American Security and Trust Company 


besisecaieucu Gecieusniesieaaae 20,269.29 
$35,269.29 


Di1sBURSEMENTS 


Cash and Investments on hand, June 30, 1949 
American Security and Trust Company................... $15,011.79 
Investments: 


U. S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due July 1960, maturity 
value $27,375.00. . Lee etsaackn we Cun wee: 20,257.50 $35,269.29 
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